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Evidence under Writs “ De Lunatico In- 
quirendo,” before the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, aud the Ecclesiastical Courts.— 
The Coroner's Court.—Its Hist and 
Objects.— i ions, Election, ies, 
and Powers Coroners, and Duties of 
Juries at Inquests.—The View of Bodies.— 
Disinterment of a Body.—On Allegations, 
— Of want of Evidence respecting the Death, 
Geytiemen :—I have already mentioned 

that the Court of Chancery has cognizance 

of all idiots and lunatics. The king himself 
used formerly to commit the custody of 
such persons to proper committees, in every 
particular case ; but now, to avoid solicita- 
tions, and the very shadow of undue partia- 
lity, a warrant is issued by the king, under 
his royal sign-manual, to the lord chancel- 
lor, or keeper of his seal, to perform this 
office for him; and, if the chancellor acts 
improperly in granting such custodies, the 
complaint must be made to the king him- 
self in council. But the chancellor can 

assume no authority in such cases until a 

_ Proper enquiry, by commission, has deter- 
mined whether or not the party be an idiot 

or a lunatic. This enquiry is connected 

with the law side of the Court of Chancery, 
and is instituted by the lord chancellor to 
ascertain the condition of the mind of the 
party. The object of such commissions is 
to prevent the unfortunate individuals, who 
are the subjects of them, from being op- 
or defrauded by their relations, or 

others. The justice and expediency of 
such enquiries are undeniable ; therefore, 

w er is at stake, a commission 

for uiry may be obtained upon petigion i 

poeluned t0 be lord chancellor for t 
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purpose, who, if he be satisfied, will grant a 
writ de lunatico inquirendo. This writ, how- 
ever, will not be granted, whether the peti- 
tion be preferred by relations or others, or 
whether by information of the attorney- 
general, unless it be accompanied by affida- 
vits, setting forth the unsoundness of mind 
of the person against whom the commission 
is desired, and giving instanceg in proof of 
the alleged insanity, But a commission of 
lunacy, in a proper case, will be granted on 
the application even of a stranger. The writ 
is directed to five commissioners, selected 
by the lord chancellor; they are generally 
experienced barristers, and they are com- 
mended, “ all, or any three or more of them, 
openly to enquire, on the oaths of twelve 
good and lawful mea, whether the person be 
or be not an idiot, a lunatic, or non ne 
The supposed non-compos is obliged to be 
produced on their warrant, and disobedience 
is punished by committal and fine. In a 
case in which Lord WexMan was the non- 
compos, his wife, au Irish peeress, was 
committed for not producing her husband. 
The commissioners have also power to 
summon witnesses. It is scarcely necessary 
to mention, that medical aid in such enquires 
is essential, and that the practitioner on 
whose testimony the affidavits are chiefly 
filed, necessarily becomes a witness in the 
public examination under the writ de luna- 
tico inquirendo. In this court the establish- 
ment of the lunacy, however, is not founded, 
as in criminal courts, when a lunatic is ar- 
raigned at the bar of justice, upon the tes- 
timony of others. Such testimony is, in- 
deed, required in commissions of lunacy ; 
but, besides this, the person supposed to be 
insane is usually produced before the com- 
missioners and jury, and is examined by 
them, in order to confirm or to invalidate 
the evidence which has been adduced, and 
to satisfy their minds that he is a lunatic 
at the time of their enquiry. It is in this 
part of the enquiry that you may be most 
essentially useful to the court; for as the 
patient is often fully aware of the proceed- 
ings, he will subtily endeavour to defeat 
them ; and instances have occurred in which 
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- the lunatic has been so skilfully tutored as 
to foil the united penetration of both lawyer 
and physician. “ It is on such occasions,” 
Dr. Hasta has justly remarked, “ that the 
sagacity and experience of the medical prac- 
titioner are demanded ;” and it will, in some 
instances, occupy @ considerable time to in- 
stitute such examination as shall suffice to 
unravel the real state of his opinions. 

It is nearly impossible to give any specific 
directions for conducting such examinations 
as shall inevitably disclose the delusions ex- 
isting in the mind of a crafty lunatic; but, 
in my own opinioa, it is to be always 
accomplished, provided sufficient time be 
allowed, and the examiner be not interrupt- 
ed. It is not to be effected by directly 
selecting the subjects of his delusion, for 
he will immediately perceive the drift of 
such enquiries, and endeavour to evade, or 
pretend to disown, them. The purpose is 
more effectually answered “ by leading him 
to the origin of his distemper, and tracing 
down the consecutive series of his actions 
and associafion of ideas; in going over the 
road where he has stumbled, he will infal- 
libly trip again.” —( Haslam.) 

As the time of medical men is always 
much occupied in aiding such enquiries, 
their expenses are paid, and they have a 
right to demand, not only a remuneration 
for their time and trouble, but, further, what 
is denominated conduct-money, to bear their 
expenses to the place of meeting. When 
the physician resides in the same town, or 
its immediate vicinity, he is allowed a 
guinea for conduct-money, but there is no 
sum fixed for further remuneration; that 
rests with the parties. No previous bargain, 
however, made with the parties can avail. 
Under every circumstance, the medical as 
well as the other witnesses are bound to 
attend; and if they refuse, the then lord 
chancellor will make an order upon them 
for that purpose. There is no appeal from 
the Court of Chancery in these cases, except 
to the king in person. 

With regard to the House of Lords, cir- 
cumstances may, no doubt, occur, in which 
your evidence will be required in select 
committees of that house; but these cases 
are comparatively rare, and when they do 
occur, the evidence, although sometimes oral, 
yet is more commoly taken down in writing, 
upon oath. For although the Commons 
cannot administer oaths, yet the House of 
Peers, which is the supremest court of judi- 
cature in the kingdom, has that power. 
The examinations, or, as they are termed, 
interrogatories, are taken out of court. In 
the legislative business of the lords, upon 

which medical men are rarely called, rira 
woce evidence is the usual practice. At pre- 
sent the House of Peers possesses no original 
jurisdiction over causes, but only upon ap- 
peals and writs of error, to rectify any injus- 


courts below. To this authority this august 
tribunal succeeded, of course, upon the dis- 
solution of the aula regia; for as the barons 
of parliament were constituent members of 
that court, and the rest of its jurisdiction 
was dealt out to other tribunals, over which 
the great officers who accompanied those 
barons were respectively delegated to pre- 
side, it followed that the right of receiving 
appeals, and superintending al! other juris- 
dictions, still remained in the residue of 
that noble assembly, from which every other 
great court was derived. They are, there- 
fore, in all causes, the last resort, from 
whose judgment no further appeal is per- 
mitted ; but every subordinate tribunal must 
conform with their determinations, the law 
reposing entire confidenge in the honour and 
conscience of the noble persons who com- 
pose this important assembly ; that (if pos- 
sible) they will make themselves masters of 
those questions upon which they undertake 
to decide, and in all dubious cases refer 
themselves to the opinions of the judges, 
who are summoned by writ to advise them. 

The committees of the lords have the 
power of summoning witnesses, to be ex- 
amined by those whom they shall appoint; 
and committal is the consequence of dis- 
obedience. 

The committees of the House of Commons 
have the same power as those of the Lords 
to subpoena witnesses, but they do not ex- 
amine upon oath; they have also the power 
of committal for contempt. 1 shall not enter 
upon any details respecting examinations 
before these committees, as more than one 
opportunity will occur, in our progress, of 
entering fully into them, with more advan- 
tage than at present. 

In the early period of our history, our 
Saxon ancestors made no distinction between 
the lay and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; 
the rights of the church and of churchmen 
were ascertained and asserted at the same 
time, and by the same judges, as the rights 
of the laity. A bishop, however, sat in the 
court, and a superior deference was paid to 
his opinion in spiritual matters, whilst the 
same was given to that of the lay jadges 
in temporal, This union of spiritual and 
temporal power was advantageous to both 
church and state; but it was inconsistent 
with the ambitious views of the court of 
Rome, and, therefore, through the influence 
of the Pope, it became an established law 
that all ecclesiastical causes should be solely 
and entirely subject to a distinct, or ecclesi- 
astical, jurisdiction. 

It was after the Norman Conquest that 
the separation of the civil and ecclesiastical 
courts was effected ; and although their 
union wgs revived in the time of Henry L, 
yet it was of short duration, and was soon 
dissolved, and they remain distinct at this 
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CORONER 


the term “ ecclesiastical,” namely, the Arch- 
deacon’s Court, the Casuistry Court, the 
Court of Arches, the Court of Peculiars, 
the Prerogative Court, the Great Court of 
Delegates, which was originally instituted 
to prevent appeals to Rome, which were 
always looked upon by the English nation, 
even in the times of Popery, with an evil 
eye, as being contrary to the liberty of the 
subject, the honour of the crown, and the 
independence of the whole realm ; and, lastly, 
the Commission of Review, which is some- 
times granted, in extraordinary cases, to 
revise the sentence of the Court of Dele- 
gates. 

It is only, however, with one of these 
courts that you are likely to be concerned, 
namely, the Prerogative. But for the same 
reason that I have deferred entering into 
any details respecting commitiees of the 
House of Commons, I will postpone the ac- 
count of the nature of the proceedings of 
this court until we are prepared to take into 
consideration those medico-legal questions 
which require your attendance in it. 

The last of the courts that I have to notice, | 
although it is one of more limited authority | 
than any that I have brought before you, | 
yet is one which you will have more to do 
with than any other; consequently I shall 
occupy your time, and I am certain not un- 
profitably, with some details respecting its 
proceedings,—lI refer to the Coroner's Court. 
I am induced to adopt this resolution with 
respect to the Coroner’s Court, not only to 
direct you with regard to the part you are 
likely, as witaesses, to take in the proceed- 
ings of that court, but also because an opi- 
nivn prevails, and has led to much discus- 
sion, that it would be greatly for the advan- 
tage of the public were the office of coroner 
filled by medical men. 

The oflice of coroner is of so great anti- 
quity, that the time when it was instituted 
is unknown. It is evident, however, that it 
existed in the time of ALraep, “ for that king 
punished a judge with death who sentenced 
a party to suffer death upon the coroner's 
record, without permitting the delinquent the 
liberty to traverse. The name“ coroner” is 
derived from the word crown r, or coronator, 
wh ch was impozed because those who for- 
merly filied the oflice had to deal principally 
with the pleas of the crown. His court is 
one of record, comprehending a variety of 
duties besides those connected with inquests 
of death; and it will be only necessary to 
enumerate these to demonstrate that the idea 
of filling the office with medical men would 
not furward the objects of the appointment, 
were the duties of the office fulfilled accord- 
ing to the original intention of the law. 
Thus the coroner is a conservator of the 
peace: he is required to enquire of all 
felonies; to enquire of treasures trouvés ; 
to enquire of royal fishes and of wrecks; to 
pronounce the judgment of outlawry ; ufider 
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certain circumstances to execute process ; 
besides holding inquests and returning in- 
quisitions. But the case is materially alter- 
ed when we know that the duty of the 
coroner, in the present day, is almost solely 
confined to enquire when any person comes 
to a violent or a suddea death, or dies in 
prison, by what manner he came to his end; 
but this the coroner is entitled to do only 
upon inspection of the body,—in the Jan- 
guage of the law, super visum corporis. 

It is unnecessary for our purpose to enter 
into the details of the manner of the appoint- 
ment of coroners: whether they become so 
by virtue of some office, (virtute offcii ), as 
in the case of the lord chief-justice of Eng- 
land, who is the principal coroner of Eng- 
land, and the puisné judges of the King’s 
Bench Court, who are sovereign coroners ; 
or whether they are appointed by charter or 
commission, (virtute carte sive commissionis), 
as the lord mayor of London, who is corbner 
of London ; or the coroner of the Admiralty, 
who holds inquisitions of deaths on the high 
sets; or that of the verge, who is always 
the lord-high-steward of the king’s house- 
hold for the time being; or, finally, whether 
they are elected by the counties, or districts, 
in which they act, by virtue of the king’s 
writ de coronatore eligenda. By a statute of 
the 3rd Epwarp I. it was enacted, “That 
in all shires a sufficient number of men 
should be chosen to act as coroners.” No 
number is defined by the statute; so that it 
is competent for the lord chancellor to issue 
a writ to elect one or more additional coro- 
ners, upon a petition from the freeholders of 
the county. 

In furmer times, the coroners of the coun- 
ties were miliies, persons of some rank, or, 
as they were termed, knights, who had land- 
fee in the county sufficient to answer all 
manner of people. This was the statute of 
the 3rd Epwarp L., but although it has never 
been repealed, yet this law has fallen into 
disuse ; “ and,” as Mr. Jervis has remark d, 
“the chief intent of the statute being to pre- 
vent the election of persons of mean ability, 
that intent is sufficiently answered by choos- 
ing men of good substance and credit.” Ac- 
cording to Sir Epwarp Coxkk, a coroner 
should have five qualities,—* He should be, 
(1) probus homo; (2) legalis homo; (3) of 
sufficient knowledge and understanding ; 
(4) of good ability and power to execute his 
daties according to his knowledge ; and (5) 
of diligence and attendance for the due exe- 
cution of his office.” 

The coroner is chosen by the freeholders 
of the county, according to a mode of pro- 
ceeding set forth in a statute of the 68th of 
Grorce IIL, c. 95, which it is unnecessary 
to lay befof® you. Its sole and principal 
object is to regulate the time and mode of 
electing coroners. The electors are all per- 
sons who have a freehold interest, however 
small, within the county. + infants, 
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‘hunatics, and idiots, cannot vote at the elec- | them that be drowned, or are suddenly 


tion for coroner. 


dead, 
and after it is to be seen of such bodies 


All the expenses of the election fall upon | whether they be so drowned, or slain, or 
the candidates ; and, when the election is| strangled, by the sign of the cord tied 


over, and 


r the sheriff, in open court, | straight about their necks, or about any of 


has administered to the elected coroner | their members, orupon any other hurt found 
the oaths of allegiance, , and abju-| upon their bodies, whereupon they shall 
ration, and also the oath of office, the coroner | proceed in the form above said; and if 
is then in the full possession of his office. | they were not slain, then ought the coroners 
Witbin six months after his election, how-|to attach the finders, and all others in 
ever, he must, also, at the quarter sessions | company. 


of the county, or in the Court of King’s 


“ Also all wounds ought to be viewed, 


Bench, or of Chancery, subscribe a declara- | the length, breadth, and deepness, and with 
tion respecting the support of the establish- | what weapons, and in what part of the body 
ed Protestant Church in England, according | the wound or hurt is, and how many be 


to a statute of the 9th George 4th, c. 17. 


culpable, and how many wounds there be, 


Let us now enquire what are the duties, | and who gave the wounds, all which things 


authority, and jurisdiction of Coroners in 
inquests of deaths. These are regulated 


must be enrolled in the court of the coroner.” 
The dying suddenly is not to be under- 


and defined by the statute deofficiocoronatoris, | stood from a fever, apoplexy, or any other 


4th Epwarp I, which enacts—“That the 
coroner, upon information, shall go to the 
place where any person be slain, or suddenly 
dead, or wounded, and shall forthwith 
command four of the next towns, or five or 
six, to appear before him in such a place, 
and when they are come thither, the coroner, 
upon the oath of them, shall enquire in this 
manner, that is, to wit, if it concerns a man 
slain, whether they know where the person 
was slain, whether it were in any house, 
field, bed, tavern, or company, and if any, 
and who, were there.” 

“ Likewise, it is to be enquired who were, 
and in what manner, culpable, either of the 
act, or of the force, and who were present, 
either men or women, and of what age so- 
ever they be, (if they can speak, or have any 
discretion.) 

“And how many soever be found culp- 
able, by inquisition, in any the manners 
aforesaid, they shall be taken and delivered 
to the sheriff, and shall be committed to 
gaol, and such as be founden, and be not 
culpable, shall be attached until the coming 
of the justices, and their names shall be 
written in the coroner’s rolls. 

“If it fortune that any man be slain in 
the fields, or in the woods, and be there 
found ; first, it is to be enquired whether 
he were slain there or not? second, if he 
were brought and laid there, they shall do 
so much as they can to follow their steps 
that brought the body thither, or of the 
horse which brought him, or cart, if per- 
chance he was brought upon a horse or 
cart. It shall be enquired also if the dead 
person were known, or else a stranger, and 
where he lay the night before ?” 

After stating the manner in which the 
coroner shall examine into the means of the 
person suspected of having the mur- 
derer, the Act proceeds to Wescribe the 
manner in which he shal! proceed to enquire 
into the cause of death in other cases in 
which bodies have been found dead. 


visitation of God, and coroners ought not in 
such cases, nor, indeed, in any case, to ob- 
trude themselves into private families for 
the purpose of instituting enquiry, but 
should wait until they are sent for by the 
peace officers of the place, to whom it is the 
duty of those in whose houses violent or 
unnatural deaths occur, to make immediate 
communication whilst the body is fresh, 
and, if possible, whilst it remains in the 
same situation as when the person died. 
But, under whatever circumstances, this 
authority must be exercised within the 
limits of a sound discfetion, and unless 
there be a reasonable ground of suspicion 
that the party came to his death by violent 
and unnatural means, there is no occasion, 
except in the case of a person dying in gaol, 
for the interference of the coroner. Coroners 
have, on several occasions, been censured 
by the Court of King’s Bench for holding 
repeated and unnecessary inquests, for the 
sake of enhancing their fees where there 
was no reasonable probability that the 
deaths occurred from violence or unnatural 
causes, 

The enquiry of the coroner must be re- 
stricted to the cause of the death of the 
person upon whom the inquest is taken, and 
cannot be extended to accessories after the 
fact. He may, however, enquire of acces- 
sories before the fact, for such are instru- 
meatal to the death; but the statute (3 H. 
7,c.1) which inclades maintainers, abet- 
tors, and comfortors, does not, in this re- 
spect, extend his jurisdiction, the subject- 
matter of which relates to the cause of the 
death only, in which accessories after the 
fact cannot be implicated. 

Having received notice, it is the duty of 
the coroner to cause the jury to be sum- 
moned, and statim et sine mora accedere ad 
occisos, vulneratos, submersos, vel subito mor- 
fuos. If, having been sent for, he be remiss 
in doing his duty, and do not, within a con- 
venient time, view the body and take the 





“In like manner it is to be enquired of 





inquisition, he may be amerced by virtue 
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of the statute de officio coronatoris ; and, by 
the provisions of the statute, (3 H. 7, c. 1,) 
he is liable to a fine of one hun shillings 
for every default. 

The jury must consist of the number of 
twelve at least. 

The coroner mii§t proceed with the jury 
to view the body ; it is not, however, neces- 
sary that the inquest should be taken at the 
same place where the body was viewed ; 
and the coroner may adjourn the jury from 
time to time, and from one place to another, 
provided the real place at which the inquest 
is held be stated in the inquisition. An 
inquisition taken at D, upon the view of 
the body lying dead at E, may be good. 

An inquest of death can be taken by a 
coroner, super visum cerporis only; and if 
there be no view, the inquisition is void. 

Both the coroner and the jury must view 
the body at the same time, for the inquisi- 
tion proceeds upon the view of the body 
lying dead ; and the oath ought regularly 
to be administered by the former to the lat- 
ter, super visum corporis; and this, more- 
over, that the jury may have the benefit of 
the coroner’s remarks upon the appearances 
which the body exhibits. 

It would seem that anciently the body 
was lying before the jury and coroner during 
the whole evidence, In truth, the body 
itself is part of the evidence before the jury, 
and, therefore, if they see it before, and not 
after, they are sworn, a material part of the 


evidence is given whea the jury are not upon 


oath. For this reason a coroner may order 
a body to be disinterred, within a reason- 
able time after the death of the person, 
either for the purpose of taking an original 
inquisition where none has been taken, or 
for holding a further inquisition where the 
first was insufficient. So, if an inquisition 
be quashed, the body may, by order of the 
Court of King’s Bench, upon motion, be dis- 
interred for the purpose of taking a second 
inquisition; but that court will exercise a 
discretion in making or refusing the order, 
according to the circumstances of the case, 
amd the length of time the body has been 
buried. So essential is the view to the va- 
lidity of the inquisition, that if the body be 
not found, or have lain so long before the 
view, that no information can be obtained 
from the inspection of it, or if there be 
danger of infection by digging it up, the 
inquest ought not to be taken by the coro- 
ner, unless he have a special commission 
for that purpose; but as the proceeding 
before the coroner is only one of several, 
application should be made in such cases 
to the magistrates or justices, authorised to 
enquire of felonies, &c., who, without view- 
ing the body, shall take the inquest by the 
testimony of witnesses. Indeed, it would 
seem that coroners may be amerced for tak- 
ing up a body that has been buried so long 
that, from its state of decomposition, no 





information can result from the view; and 
that, in such a case, the court into which 
the inquisition is returned may, upon aflida- 
vit of the circumstances, refuse to receive 
and file it. I need scarcely say, that this 
isa part of the law which it isdifficult to de- 
termine upon, as, in cases of poisoning by 
arsenic, a body may have been buried for 
years, and decomposition have proceeded 
to a great length, and yet the cause of the 
death may be readily determined. This 
fact was illustrated on a trial at Bristol, to 
which I shall have occasion afterwards to 
refer. 

If, during the investigation, or before it, 
the coroner be informed that any persons 
can give evidence material to the enquiry, 
he may issue a summons requiring his at- 
tendance as a witness; and if the party 
refuse to attend, the coroner may commit 
him for the contempt. 

The coroner’s inquest is to ascertain truly 
the cause of the party’s death, and is raffler 
for information of the truth of the fact than 
for accusation ; it is not so much an accusa- 
tion on an indictment, as an inquest of oftice 
to enquire truly how the party came by his 
death. On this account it is the duty of 
the coroner to receive evidence on oath, as 
well on behalf of the party accused as for 
the king, although formerly, with the excep- 
tion of cases of felo de se, acontrary practice 
prevailed. 

When no further evidence can be pro- 
duced, the coroner draws up the inquisition 
according to the finding of the jury, to which 
both he and the jary must put their hands 
and seals. If the verdict be such. that 
future proceedings will be necessary, all 
such persons as know or declare any thing 
material touching the offence must be 
bound, by recognizance, to appear at the 
court into which the inquisition is to be 
returned, then and there to prosecute and 
give evidence against the party charged. 
The coroner must, also, where the verdict 
will justify him in so doing, issue his war- 
rant to apprehend the offender, and commit 
him to prison. 

When the proceedings are closed, or be- 
fore that time, if it be necessary to adjourn 
the inquest, the coroner may issue his war- 
rant for the burial of the body upon which 
the inquest has been taken. 
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Lecture IV, 
Superiority of Murray's Classification of the 
lateria Medica.—First Divistox.— Local 

Stimulants.— Their Ejfects.— Action of 

Narcotics.— Rapidity of their Imbibiiions, 

their Allayment of Pain, Diminution of 

Action, and Production of Sleep. — Sleep and 

Sleeplessness.— Soporifics ; Caution in their 

Use, — Anodynes.— Nature and Seat of 

Pain; Excessand Deficiency of Sensibility 

in Organs; Palliation by Naresties.— 

Capabilities of sustaining Paing its Influ- 

ence on the Sympathetic Nerve. 

I witt not detain you by any remarks 

the various classifications which have 

d from the pens of different indefati- 
gable pharmacologists; they are many of 
them proofs of ingenuity aud of industry, 
bat they do not, in any one instance, pro- 
mote the further acquisition of knowledge. 
There is a great difficulty im so arranging 
therapeulic agents under different classes, 
that their operations on the human frame 
ean at once be exhibited. The best arrange- 
ment with which I am acquainted, is that 
of Murray, of Edinburgh, and I think it 
has been generally preferred, though of 
course it is not without its defects. It has 
the advantage of great clearness and of sim- 
plicity; to that.system, therefore, it is my 
intention to adhere, introducing those mo- 
dern discoveries and inventions which have 
lately so much enlarged our science. 

This table of classification embraces four 
great divisions of medical agents :—1. Gene- 
ral stimulants ; 2. Local stimulants ; 3. Che- 
mical remedies; 4. Mechanical remedies. 
It is true that all the substances known to 
us in medicine, do not bear such close and 
striking affinities to each other; nor are the 
demonstrations by which they are sepa- 
rated, so decided that we can class them 
unhesitatingly under these heads, and con- 
sider we have established a perfect system. 
This we feel to be impossible ; nature is not 
to be so fettered by the application of human 
ingenuity, uor are our inquiries into her 
laws sufficiently accurate to presume so far 
upon the exertion of the reason she has 
gifted us with. Wnder the first division of 
i; stimulants four classes are included : 

. Narcotics ; 2. Antispasmodics ; 3. Tonics; 
and 4. Astringents. They are connected 
together by their power of exerting upon the 
human economy a general influence, that o 





stimulus. They recede from each other, 
principally, in consequence of the difference 
of intensity of their action, of their diffusj- 
bility, and of the durability of the pheno- 
mena or the effects they produce. 

To the first of these clagges let me now call 
your attention, namely, @ narcotics. These 
medicines are distinguisned from all others 
by the specific action which they exercise 
upon the cerebro-spinal system, but more 
especially upon the brain, te which, quickly 
after they are taken into any part of the 
system, they are conveyed by the blood-ves- 
sels. They closely assimilate in their gene- 
ral action, according to the nature of each 
individual substance and the quantity which 
may be applied, though considerable differ- 
ences occur in their individual capacity. 
Although in their greatest state of intensity, 
the result of their action is so instantaneous 
that the progress is scarcely to be watched, 
in their general operation we observe three 
stages consecutive to each other; first, an 
acceleration of arterial blood to the brain; 
secondly, a venous retardation there ; thirdly, 
an engorgement of the circulatory system 
in that organ ; the first stage being marked 
by the increased energy of the functions, 
corporeal and intellectual ; the second stage 
exhibiting their disordered state ; and the 
last stage their temporary suspension. 

A familiar illustration of these three con- 
sequences may be observed in the state of 
intoxication from a diffusible stimulus, alco- 
hol, which is classed, frém its ultimate 
effects, under the narcotics. During the ar- 
terial acceleration produced by alcohol in 
its various forms, there is an elevation of the 
faculties and the corporeal powers ; this is 
differently exhibited, and is much depen- 
dent upon the source from which the spirit 
is obtained, and the state in which it is 
combined. But the ordinary results are—a 
glow of heat, an increase of the capillary 
circulation, the cutaneous perspiration more 
abundant, the respiration performed with 
ease; the pulse is, consequently, increased 
in strength and frequency, the animal heat 
is elevated, the eyes become more titin 
usually expressive, the countenance is lively ; 
as the stimulus is increased, so are the phe- 
nomena of excitement; the circulation ac- 
quires a febrile rythm, the functions are ex- 
ercised with an inordinate energy, the mind 
keeps pace with the body ; mirth, and joy, 
and gaiety, are awakened, the wit is lively, 
and the intellect improved; but to this suc- 
ceed a general languor and sluggishness, 
nausea, sickness, vomiting, an obscurity or 
haziness of vision, incoherence of speech, 
unwonted muscular motion, muscular debi- 
lity, and incapability of exercising volition; 
the vision becomes double ; vertigo, internal 
anxiety, and depression of spirits ; in the 
third stage, a peculiar staté between stupor 
and sleep, which has been called somno- 
lence,occurs. This is the train of phenomena 
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which mark the diffusible action, and the 
depressing re-action, of narcotics. Great is 
the rapidity with which many of these 
agents are taken into the system; an exam- 
ple of this occurs in ether: when a small 
quantity is given, in a few minutes it finds 
its way into the circulatien; it acts upon 
the nervous system almost immediately, aud 
as a proof of the quickness with which it 
enters into the circulatory system, it is al- 
most instantaneously given forth by the ex- 
piration from the lungs, and the whole room 
is pervaded by its characteristic odour. 


In the actiow of narcotic agents, you must 
remember, that such substances pass not 
only from the stomach and intestines with 
an inconceivable rapidity, but that the lin- 
ing membrane of the lungs and that of the 
skin, when the epidermis is removed, pos- 
sess the power of imbibition in a very high 
degree. When directly introduced into the 
blood, as in injection into the veius, they 
act most rapidly. The doctrine that it is 
by the lymphatics that they are absorbed 
into the system, and carried to the thoracic 
duct, has been overthrown by Macenpie; 
and he has satisfactorily shown that the 
blood-vessels, both arterial and venous, dead 
or living, great or small, possess the pecu- 
liar power of imbibition, which likewise 
takes place upon every tissue and upon 
every surface; that a strongly poisonous 
fluid kills, no matter whether it be placed 
in the mouth, on the mucous or serous sur- 
faces, or on the denuded skin, and that the 
rapidity of the imbibition depends upon the 
quickness of circulation, and also upon the 
fulness or emptiness of the blood-vessels, 
upon which circumstances the acceleration 
or retardation of a narcotic substance de- 
pends; the rapidity of imbibition almost 
surpasses belief. 

Macenpie relates the case of a curé, who 
was poisoned almost immediately by the 
intreduction of a morsel of strychnine into 
aseton. An ingtance of tlie rapidity with 
which alcohol is carried by the blood-ves- 
sels to the brain occurred in the Westmin- 
ster Hospital. A man was taken in dead, 
who had just drunk a quart of gin for a 
wager, ‘The evidence of death being quite 
conclusive, he was immediately examined ; 
and within the lateral veutricles of the 
‘brain was found a considerable quantity of 
a limpid fluid, distinctly impregnated with 
gin, both to the sense of smell and taste, and 
even to the test of inflammability. 


Narcotics have been distributed into se- 
datives, or substances which have the power 
of diminishing action, either local or gene- 
ral; into anodynes, which alleviate the pain 
and sufferings of organs, or of the various 
tissues of the body ; and lastly, into sopo- 
rifies, or those Which produce sleep. The 
first diminish sensibility, the second com- 
municate ease to the nervous system, and 
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the third give repose to the organs of the 
body 


From the action they exercise over the 
cerebro-spinal system, it follows that narco- 
tics influence very considerably all the func- 
tions of organs, and new and inordinate 
actions, or derangements of digestion, of 
nutrition, and of secretion, follow. ‘Thus 
they impede the digestive organs, and pre- 
vent the sensation of hunger; hence the use 
of opium by those who are incapable of 
purchasing sufficient food. Sometimes they 
obstruct chymification going forward; if 
taken during a meal the aliment is some- 
times rejected, without having undergone 
the usual change. Some of them produce 
constipation, and the large intestines become 
sluggish, and incapable of obeying the 
usual stimulus; they lose their habitual 
power of contraction, and the largest doses 
of active medicines which should stimulate 
them to expel their contents are unavailing 
Dryness of the mouth, the throat, thirst, 
which seem to depend upon the loss oi 
power of the mucous membrane, the muscu- 
lar tissue is deprived of its general sensi 
bility, the cutaneous perspiration is im- 
peded, and the intellectual powers become 
impaired. 

The following enter into the list of nar- 
cotics, and from them different preparations 
are obtained :— 


Papaver somniferam 
Hyoscyamus niger 
Conium maculatum 
Atropa belladonna 
Datura stramonium 
Nicotiana tabacum 
Digitalis purpurea 
Laurus camphora 
Prunus lauro cerasus 
Strychnos nux vomica 
Humulus lupulus 
Aconitum napeilus 


White poppy 
Henbane 
Hemlock 

Deadly night shade 
Thorn-apple 
Tobacco 
Fox-glove 
Camphor laurel 
Cherry-tree laurel 
Vomic nut 

Hop 

Aconite 





Alcohol 
ther 

Besides these, there are many substances 
which will incidentally be the subject of ex- 
amination ; but each of those I have just 
mentioned to you will be separately enquired 
into. There are, likewise, different opera- 
tions gn the-system, such as general and local 
blo tting, application of cold, and such 
auxiliaries as may be commonly employed 
in depressing the powers of life, when in a 
state of high excitement, that may properly 
be here introduced. Chemistry has, with 
great certainty, pointed out to us, by a series 
of inductive experiments, that the greater 
number of the vegetable narcotics owe their 
power to analkaloid, which is united in their 
natural state to an acid, most probably pro- 
per to each plant, and that these alkaloids 
are infinitely more intense and energetic in 
their action than any part of the narcotic in 
its ordinary state. The great advantage re- 
sulting to medicine from this important dis- 
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covery has been the power that we possess 
of Sduinletuing, in very minute quantities, 
the important means of « cure. ‘This, of course, 
is of very great utility in some instances, It} ¢ 
will be for us to weigh, in each.case, the ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages attendant 
upon their employment, The processes for 
the obtaining these alkaleids are some of 
them 6o complex, that these substances are 
not likely to find their way inate general 
practice; still we must collect all the infor- 
mationtipon them that has as yet been given, 
Of.all:the different classes of medicine we 
Possess, We mmy fairly consider the narco- 
tics, skilfully, judiciously, and watchfally 
administered, the most important ; and here 
let me quote. the words of the greatest phy- 
sician this country ever saw, SYDENIAM, 
Speaking of the use of Laudanum ia dysen- 
tery, he says; “ And here I cannot help men- 
tioning, with gratitude, the goodness of the 
Supreme Being, whe has supplied mankind 
with opiates for theirrelief, no other remedy 
being equally powerful to overcome a great 
numberof diseases, or to eradicate them 
effectually. This medicine,” he continues, 
“ is so necessary an instrument in the hands 
of a skilful person, that the art of physic 
would. be defective and imperfect without 
it; and whoever, is thoroughly acquainted 
with its virtues, and the manner of using it, 
will perform greater things than might rea- 
sonably he expected from any single medi- 
cine.” May, Lhe-excused, whilst thus quot- 
ing that first, of practical men, if | impress 
upon your minds, if you would excel in your 
profession, ta read and study deeply the 
works of Tuomas, SypexnaM ? They are 
few ia. numben,but. they are an invaluable | © 
tooeumm to the, race. la the language 
of his and admirer, Dr, Rusu 
be Philadelphia,.I must, say,‘ They should 
not barely be read; they should be studied, 
for there is the same difference between 
reading and study that there is between ex- 
ercise and Jabour. They should afterwards 
be po on ours sae over, if you expect to profit 
They should likewise occupy a 
e + ‘our parlour window, in order to 
consulted more easily in every hour's re- 
spite from business.” Sypenna himself has 
said, in his treatise on dropsy, “ If a person 
will give them a single reading, I ampsorry 
T should be the means of making him lose 
his time ; ‘2 but if, he, will grmee them, and 
commit them to memory, I dare say he will 
reap such advantages from them as may in 
some me: equal my wish, and the great 
soya I have nat in maki; compil- 
Ia thus. PSyDENHAM, 
Ta am nolo, at,a humble ce, 
example of the great men who have gone 
plore eS pedow tone 
ave ow ne epanone 
pac yt saith hurry and. boldness, in- 


owledge of our ~s or pre- 
happiness of man. ,, 
\ 





Other medical men have expressed: very 
similar opinions as i iaateeacnion, 


Syivsus aioe it. so highly as to have de- * 
» that .without this 


drug he would 
Sieadn theasieney of. wadician, an belding 
forth expectations that could never be re- 
alized, .. Fortunately we have ia the list I 
have Jaid before you, not only valuable auxi- 
liaries to opium, but substitutes for it, nay, 
even, in some instances, agents that are to 
be preferred to it. Hyoscyamus,, in ,affec- 
tions of the brain, is preferable to opium ; 
belladonna is more efficacious as a local 
application in painful affections ; andconium 
has a peculiar influence upon the nervous 
system, by which pain ia some of the most 
sensitive parts is more immediately lulled, 
as in diseases of the prostrate gland, and in 
cancerous affections. Digitalis, or fox glove, 
is endowed with a power of controlling the 
inordinate action of the heart and arteries, 
and thus alleviating some maladies attended 
with peculiar distress, and that disordered 
sensation to which, medically, the term 
“ anxiety ” has been most appropriately 
given. I have some general remarks to 
make upon the administration of the reme- 
dies, first, as to the power of inducing sleep, 
and then as to their alleviation ef pain. 

Sleep has been aptly defined the repose of 
the organs of sense and motion, whilst the 
functions of the body are still, carried on. 
I know no finer description of its inestima- 
ble value to man than, what.our great dra- 
matic poet has so beautifully given >- 

Sleep, that knits up the taveed'sleeve of care, 
pace het minds: great nature's sceond co 

Tce x course, 

From the connection between the mental 
and corporeal functions, the tranquillity and 
quiet given te the body by the absolute 
suspension of the action of the voluntary 
muscles during sleep, conduces to the pre- 
servation of the intellect, and. the healthy 
state of the system; and sleeplessness, or 
vigilance, as it has ‘been termed, id one of 
the most distressing disorders that can afflict 
us. Not only does it accompany, 
and aggravate, many diseases, but it like- 
wise is their cause; the aertous system is 
overpowered, a train of frightful maladies 
is induced, and sometimes the, neat of rea- 
son has been shaken, 

Tissot, in his work om the: Diseases of 
Literary Characters,” says,that the aptitude 
of the brain, to restore by sleep the impaired 
energies of the functions of. they bodys: may 
be lost altogether, "y 

Want of sleep is of course avery fi 


the | concomitant of disease, is a most distressing, 


weakening, and dangerous symptom |in a 
great number of disorders. The causes of 
morbid irritation which produce, 4nd sup- 
port, this dreadful malady are-many: and 
complicated, and frequently demand . our 





usmost attention. There are instances oF 
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record of sleeplessness the most frightful. 
BartHouinus has spoken of a case in which 
hemicrania kept a person awake for three 
months ; it was attended with a melancholy, 
or hypochondriacal state, which lasted four- 
teen months. Goocn gives a singular ease 
of an individual who had never known what 
pure sleep was, even for half an hour, yet he 
lived to 73 years of age, and enjoyed a 
very good state of health. He fell one day 
into a kind of dozing, which lasted about 
a quarter of an hour:; but even that was not 
sound, though it was all the slumber he 
was ever known to have had. On the other 
hand, there are. some narrations of a most 
singular kind, of individuals sleeping for 
weeks, months, nay, even for nearly four 
years, with very little interruption. The 
most singular case of this kind is to be 
found in the 24th vol. of the Philosophical 
Transactions, and it is related by a physi- 
cian, Dr. Oxtver, upon whose sagacity the 
utmost reliance could be placed, and as 
there was every opportunity of closely ex- 
amining the circumstances he relates, there 
can be very little doubt of the truth of the 
particulars he there states :— 

Samvew Curton, a labourer, aged about 
25, resi at Timsbury, near Bath, was 
ac to fall into a sleep, from which 
no one could rouse him till after a month's 
time ; on one ‘occasion he fell asleep about 
the 9th of Aprit; ‘after some days he, re- 
maining in that: state, wus seen by Mr. Gins, 
of Bath, who was sent for; he bled him, 
blistered,. cupped, and. svariéed him, and 
used all sorts of external irritating applice- 
tions, without producing the slightest effect 
upon him; he ap » however, to have 
ate, and to have some evacuation, though 
no one saw him do either. This was during 
the first ten weeks, after that peried he re- 
mained in the same state for seven weeks, 
during which he made water once, and had 
one evacuation. 

The duration of sleep should be, in man- 
hood, about the fourth or the sixth of the 
24 hours; children, the younger they are 
the more sleep they require ; in advanced 
pes.» ‘there is more watchfulness. Excess 

defect. of sleep are equally pernicious 
to the system, and injurious to the organs. 

Obstinate sleeplessness is a malady that 
preys upon the system, disordering, every 
functiow ;\during the darkness, the silence, 
and the solitude of night, all the causes of 

‘ ; of anxiety, and of cor- 
roding. Thelin rise wp with redoubled 
energy, and haunt the broken spirit. The 
heartbeats with terrific violence, there is 
a gnawing about the precordia, an unna- 
tural glow of heat succeeded by a damp 
chilliness, idvoluntary sighing ; a seasation 
of dread: ant horror’creeps over the system ; 

ight is most anxiously prayed for, but when 
dawns it brings with it no relief; for this 
sad state, and do we meet with it, the 





soothing attention of the medical man san 
do much, and though perhaps “the drowsy 
syrups of the East” may not medicine to 
the mind diseased, still there are numerous 
dietetic and moral means which relieve this 
state. Great attention to diet, to the cuta- 
neous perspiration, to frequent ablution, to 
hot and cold bathing, will aid the effect of 
hyoscyamus, of camphor, and of ether, 
amongst the narcotics; besides these, there 
are remedies taken from the three classes of 
the diffusible stimuli; there are, likewise, 
many plants of which infusions, taken at 
bed-time, are productive of much good, 
that have no place in our pharmac 
amongst these, the gratiola oficimelis hes 
considerable influence, and also the salvia 
officinalis, the salvia ethiopica, and verbas- 
cam nigrum. In the works of the celebrated 
Dr. Frank.in you will find a familiar trea- 
tise on the art of producing sleep, which is 
not unworthy your attention. 

Great caution is always necessary in the 
employment of soporifics ; there are states 
of the body ia which, however necessary it 
may be to obtain sleep, yet we cannot have 
recourse to them without previously prepar- 
ing the system, and very accurately and 
minutely weighing all the cireumstances. 
In fevers and acute disease the first favour- 
able system that excites our hopes is sleep ; 
upon this sometimes the whole case 
the patient to whom we had looked with 
anxious solicitude, for whom we scarcely 
dared venture to express an idea that might 
have induced the friends to entertain a hope, 
falls into a gentle slumber, his respiration 
is easy, his skin moistand warm; he wakes, 
as it were, from the brink of the grave, re- 
freshed and recalled to continue his 
upon earth, even in a state of health 
than he was previous to his attack. this 
sleep has been naturally obtained, it always 
forms to us an indication of the utmost 
value ; but if it be artificially ueed, 
although it may have been productive of 
some apparent » we cannot calculate 
upon it as enabling us to form a favourable 
prognosis, and, indéed, if we cannot keep 
up the diffusible stimulating system, the re- 
action is great, and the constitation sinks 
afterwards more rapidly. 

Tn almost all cases, narcotics must be ad- 
ministered with great caution, and to give 
them in every stage betokens an ignorance 
of the effects they produce. To give opium 
where the tongue is loaded with sordes, is 
to produce an irritation and an excitement ; 
to give digitalis where the Ha pe is red, is 
to uauseate and lose the power of relieving 
by it; sometimes soporifics will diminish 
every ‘secretion, the insensible pers 
the saliva, the urine, the bile, will acted 
upon, from not having taken the precaution 
previous to prescribing, to remove from the 
prime vie by gentle laxatives, the accumu- 
lated mucus which, covering the surface of 
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the stomach and intestines, prevents the 
capillary circulation from being healthily 
carried on. 

There are some circumstances which may, 
at first sight, appear of little moment, but 
which, I can tell you, from some experience, 
exert a most extraordinary influence upon 
your successful administration of soporities ; 
amongst these I will more particlarly notice 
to you the effect of light. You will find 
that in some diseases, especially in nervous 
fevers, that if your patient has the stimulus 
of light, not only will the medicine be ineffi- 
cacious, but it may, as you will sometimes 
see, hecomea source of irritation. Itisoften 
necessary that the reom in which the sick 
person is should be kept in absolute dark- 
ness, otherwise a large, and what would be 
a potent, dose will produce no benefit. In 
some stages of disease, even the presence of 
a night-lamp will counteract all the good 
effect that has been anticipated. I have 
uniformly found the greatest difference in 
hospital practice result from the adminis- 
tration of a narcotic during the day, and 
during the night; in the former case it 
generally makes the patient fretfal and irri- 
table, and the various objects which must 
of necessity keep up a state of excitement, 
in a ward, militate strongly against it in 
the day-time. 

Quiet is also important ; fresh air, but not 
cold air, although the windows should be 
kept closed; the curtains of the bed should 
be left open, bat not if there is a fire in the 
room, the flame of which attracts the eye, 
and such is then the disordered state of the 
sensorium, that a eandle, or glare, will pro- 
duce all sorts of illusions upon the mind. 
I have known delirium come on night after 
hight, until the cause was ascertained to be 
the fie at the foot of the bed, the patient 
having taken a narcotic draught. 

T need, in these days, hardly caution you 
against the talkativeness of nurses, or their 
ofticious zeal in waking the patieat from a 
sweet and refreshing sleep, for the purpose 
of regularly giving the composing draught. 
I must, however, not dwell now upon these 
topics, bathasten on to speak of anodynes. 

The first symptom that usually excites the 
attention of the medical practitioner, as it is 
that upoa which the sufferer most dwells, is 
pain or d sordered sensation, and for that it 
is that relief is required. But, whenever 
you are called upon to alleviate pain, you 
must remember that you do not perform your 
duty by the administration of a remedy 
which can produce this effect alone. You 
are to be aware that pain is the symptom of 
a d sease, and not disease itself, and that, 
in the greater number of cases, you do not 
advance one step by giving momentary ease, 
but, on the contrary, you may do the utmost 
mischief by masking the disorder, by fur- 
ther debilitating the system, and, besides, 
you are losing the most valuable opportunity 


of combating the cause. Again, in some in- 
stances, the temporary relief you give adds 
fuel to the flame, and will afterwards in- 
crease the mischief. 


You are to examine what other signs or’ 


symptoms of disease exist. By combining 
them and comparing them, you are enabled 
to arrive at a conclusion of the nature of the 
disease, to distinguish it from another, or 
to form a diagnosis, as it is termed. Were 
you to administer, during inflammation of 
the brain or its membranes, where there is 
acute pain and sleeplessness, a narcotic to 
obviate both these states, you would do 
great mischief, by determining still more to 
the brain, by preventing the proper biliary 
secretions, and by losing the time of action ; 
for blood-letting, under such circumstances, 
would produce all the effects which you 
might vainly seek from the employment of 
any narcot.c. 

I need scarcely observe to you, that feel- 
ing is the most universally diffused of our 
senses over the frame ; it is the most simple 
and common to every part. In some places 
it is much more acute than in others, for 
some tissues are alive to the slightest touch, 
and are endowed with the greatest sensibi- 
lity. But the organs that are most suscep- 
tible are not those which carry on the great 
actions of life. 

Thus, with regard to the brain itself, which 
many physiologists consider as the seat of 
sensation, there is not a single part that has 
not been impaired ordestroyed, without any 
apparent change in sensation. A number of 
cases have been collected by Hatter fally 
proving this fact, and, with the exception of 
that disease of the heart in which its blood- 
vessels are found to be ossified, called an- 
gina pectoris, scarcely any pain accompanies 
some of the most striking diseases of the 
heart; and, after death, extraneous sub- 
stances, such as a pin, a bullet, have been 
found in the heart, producing little or no dis- 
ordered sensation during life. 

Some of the most painful affections to 
which nature is subjected occur in the uri- 
nary organs, and those parts which are sub- 
servient to generation ; and, fortunately for 
suffering man, the class of narcotics produces 
a number of substances which alleviate his 
pain, although they cannot cure it. 

You must learn that there is as great an 
art in palliating disease as there is in curing 
it, and that the remedies Lam about to speak 
of to you possess this power in an extraor- 
dinary degree; and the medical man ‘who 
studies these points will possess a most im- 
portant knowkdge, which will be of the 
greatest service to him. Et isa branch of 
art, I fear, very much neglected. Some in- 
dividuals do not seem to know that many 
diseases are incurable, and the consequence 
is, that they are always attempting an ji 
possibility; they are undermining the still 








healthy organs, or rashly are terminating 
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existence. It is the duty of every one who 
practises this profession to study to prolong 
the days of man to its latest possible hour ; 
and when the cause of disease is too deeply 
seated, he must teach his patient how he 
may best diminish the predisposition to it, 
how he is to avoid the exciting cause, and 
how best he may remedy the proximate 
cause. ! 

Every point connected with pain as a 
symptom, must be deeply weighed before 
any one remedy is administered, and its con- 
nection with other symptoms will general! 
prove a guide to the nature and seat of di 
ease. 

Pain is sometimes produced by causes vi- 
sible to the eye, where external inflammation 
is present, where it arises from distension, 
compression, percussion, laceration, disor- 
ganization, application of extraordinary heat 
or of cold ; but it is likewise seated inter- 
nally, when its nature is to be ascertained 
by great attention to concomitant circum- 
stances, by pressure in some instances, by 
its intensity, its duration, its situation, and 
by reasoning founded upon practical expe- 
rience, 

Beyond a certain point the body is in- 
capable of bearing pain, and nature pre- 
vents all farther suffering by suspending or 
by terminating existence ; previons to that 
the nervous system is convulsed, fever is 
produced, and delirium supervenes. But 
when the system suffers from a less degree 
of pain, whatever the organ may be in which 
it is present, the great sympathetic nerve 
sooner or later feels the influence; hence 
loss of appetite, nausea, vomiting, and dis- 
ordered states of the alimentary canal, and 
of the secretions, are produced. There are 
accidents to which the body is subject, which 
occasionally give rise to excruciating and 
unrelenting pain, for which we vainly seek 
any remedy, and the suddenness with which 
life becomes extinct is fortunate for those 
to whom this calamity occurs. 

Ruptures of the stomach, of the gall 
bladder, of the urinary bladder, destroy 
sometimes with immense rapidity, so that 
the suffering is not intense, but sometimes 
the patient survives some hours in great 
agony. 

Rapture of the stomach is not of common 
occurrence, it is generally the result of over- 

ion combined with efforts to vomit. 
Cuevaiser mentions the case of a lad, 14 
years of age, the i:ner coat of whose stomach 
was torn in many places, and that of the 
duodenum was lacerated completely round ; 
he had eat and drank heartily at a Christmas 
feast, and was attacked with violent and 
severe vomiting ; next morning he said he 
felt as if the blood in his head was boiling, 
he was unable to swallow, the pulse became 
irregular, pressure on the stomach caused 
excruciating torture ; he vomited two pounds 
of blood the following day previous to his 
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death. Sometimes rupture of the stomach 
follows great exertion ; thus a healthy coal- 
heaver in this town, whilst attempting to 
raise a heavy weight, suddenly cried out, 
clapped his hands to his stomach, drew two 
deep sighs; and expired. A lacerated hole 
was found in the stomach large enough to 
admit the thumb. 

Doubtless overwhelming pain has some- 
times the principal share in the sudden ter- 
mination of life, but under ordinary circum- 
stances I do not believe death itself either 
to be the result of pain, or that in the greater 
number of instances it is attended with 
much suffering. 

Medical men have been called upon to 
declare what quantity of pain individuals 
can endure, and they judge much by the 
temperament ; the fa.r-haired, blue-eyed, 
light-complexioned person speedily faints 
afier its application, whilst he who is dark, 
sallow, and black-haired, undergoes spasms, 
convulsion, fever, debility, aud delirium, 
before nature refuses to give up her powers, 

Pain may be acute, dull, aching, throb- 
bing ; may be increased by motion, by pres- 
sure, by the action of any particular organ ; 
sometimes its limit is very much confined, 
circumscribed to one spot,or it may be very 
universally diffused ; all these circumstances 
become indications of the particular remedy 
to which we are to have recourse. 

You must remember that your patient is 
frequently incapable of referring you to the 
exact seat of pain, and that sometimes the 
sensation exists in a part at a considerable 
dist»’ -e from the organ that is disordered 
and were you to apply your narcotic to the 
point you would not relieve a single symp- 
tom. Thus, where the liver is diseased, the 
right shoulder is complained of; where a 
stone exists in the bladder, the top of the 
urethra sympathizes; where the cells of the 
lungs and bronchia are clogged up with 
mucus, with pus, and with blood, the cough 
and uneasy sensations are complained of as 
aflecting the larynx; those whe have lost 
an arm or a leg will not unfrequestly com- 
plain of the pain in the fiagers and toes. I 
have known a blister applied to the thigh on 
account of pain and numbness there; and 
narcotics administered where the pulse has 
indicated inflammation; and upon the con- 
sequent death, the kidarys have been found 
gorged with blood, but the acute pain in the 
back and the state of the pulse had excited 
no attention in the medical man, 

There are great varieties of disordered 
sensation which, though they are not im- 
mediately painful, aresources of the highest 
degree of irritation and of annoyance ; such 
as soreness, tension, numbness, rawness of 
parts, formication, itching ; this issometimes 
so intolerable as to produce inflammatory 
fever, it is very frequently caused by various 
parasitic insects. I have known two cases 
of individuals, who were so dreadfully &n- 
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noyed by this plague as almost to find life 
intolerable ; an ointment, the principal in- 
gredient of which is corrosive sublimate, in 
one instance only alays the suffering; it 
seems to come,on at long intery and 
though it ceases, on the application of the 
ointment, for some weeks, it still suddenly 
seizes the person with such intense sensa- 
tion that. he. is obli almost to tear his 
flesh for relief... In the other instance, hy- 
drocyanic acid. much diluted, effected a 
permanent cure, 

Whea ceases, it must, nevertheless, 
be .an; object of your care; in very many 
instances, it,isright for you to ascertain 
whether this has gradually or suddenly 
taken place ; if in inflammation it has sud- 
deny, ceased, you must be aware that it 

be from, mortification ; if accompanied 
with shivecing and sensation of cold, how- 
ever slight, sappuration may be the result ; 
sometimes, as rheumatism, the pain ia 
the limbs subsides, but in a day or two the 
heart, or some other organ, is affected, and 
seve.nen: bene. Aaliee spetastasia; vate in 
many instances, 1am persuaded in rheuma- 
tism, it,is the result of an affection of the 
coronary vessels that supply the heart with 
blood, and is,produced by too much bleed- 
ing ;, for it,seldom, if ever, occurs, where 
venesection has not taken place. 

So that, thoroughly to understand the cir- 
cumstances under which narcotics are to be 
administered, besides attending to the age, 
to the constitution, and to the habits of life 

ient, dewands, on the of the 
_man, the most watchful care and 


the 
of the 
patient discrimination. 
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SYSTEM, 
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The Cerebro-spinal Fluid.— Absence of Normal 
Secretions in the Dead Body.—Mode of 
Examining, Post Mortem, the Spinal Mar- 
row and its Membranes.— Anatomical Dis- 

ition ‘of these Membranes.—The Lec- 
'¢ Distoveries respecting the Fluid.— 
Résumé of the tmportant Facts Discussed. 


Gentiemen :—I have already presented 
to you some considerations,—regarding the 
in a mechanical apd anatomical 
views—on the dispositions and ar- 
rangements, which we may observe in the 
y _and. membranous parietes of the 
spinal axis. I mentioned, for ex- 





ample, amongst other things, the extreme 


delicacy of the nervous structure, which a 
yao 9 ee ay sad 

isorganizing so far as yse unc- 
tions on the instant, 

The physical and physiological facts which 
I haye mentioned, show how necessary it is 
that nature sheuld have provided for the 
protection of so,delicate an organ ; and, in 
fact, we have seen enough to fll us with 
admiration at the ingeniousness of her con- 
trivances for this purpose... ,.... 

I also directed your attention tothe rela- 

j existing between, the. cerebro-spinal 
is on the one hand, and the cranium and 
rachis on the other; to the marked differ- 
ence between their respective diameters ; 
and, finally, I showed you the error into 
which certain anatemists have fallen in de- 
scribing the cerebro-spinal cavities, as being 
exactly filled by their contained viscera. 

Ialso showed you how the canal which 
the dura mater forms round the spinal mar- 
row, and which is lined by areflexion of the 
arachnoid membrane, is much more capa- 
cious than the actual size of the spinal 
marrow itself would require ; and how the 
vertebral canal, while it surrounds the spi- 
nal axis and protects it on all sides, em- 
braces an additional space, without which 
the movement of the vertebrz on each other 
would, at every instant, exercise a_most 
prejudicial influence op the contained ner- 
pave une fac ate J by 

ypertrophy o © spial marrow, when 
the latter nearly fills the whole of.its cavity. 
We_.saw, Gentlemen, that the. interval 
just mentioned is not empty ;, but, on_ the 
contrary, completely occupied by the cere- 
bro-spinal fluid, : 

In former days, and, indeed, too often at 
the nt time, when the nee of this 
fluid is discovered in the d body, it is 
considered asa pathological production of 
the membranes lining the spinal marrow, or 
the brainand its cavities, Thus, a physician 
of high reputation, sent by the government 
to investigate the yellow fever at Barcelona, 
considered the cerebro-spinal fluid we now 
talk of, as the cause and seat of the disease; 
an explanation founded, .as you se¢,.on a 
fact which actually existed, but at the same 
time proving his deficiency in physiological 
knowledge. eed 

The existence of the cerebro-spinal fluid 
was long ago remarked by. the ancient 
writers on medicine ; but these obseryations 
were either lost or remained unnoticed, and 
it is only in the work of M, Cruveunier 
that you will find it mentioned for the t 
time, and then in consequence of the ex- 


periments I had made the t. 

: bro-spinal fluid pre “in- 

remap ty ty be 
st; but asi 

care of the b it par stat of 

infinite a oni D 
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CEREBRO-SPINAL FLUID. 


cephalus, it is the presence of this fluid’ in 
too great quantity which the deve 
lopment of the bones q 
modifies, in so profound a ‘mazner, ‘the 
organization of the brain itself. In cases of 
anencephalia, and of acephalia, we find the 
cerebro-spinal fluid in greater or less quan- 
tity: Finally, in almost all the diseases of 
the brain, and its atinexes, this fluid plays a 
most important part, atid it is impossible for 
us to acqtire ‘any precise notion of their 
nataré or causes without having studied it 
in a carefal manner. 

In certain effusions of blood into the 
eavity of the cranium, where the effused 
fluid descends from the brain into the ver- 
tebral canal, we are able to seize various 
phenomena of the greatest utility towards 
forming a correct diagnosis, which altogether 
escape the knowledge of persons wh» have 
not themselves of the facts now 
laid before you. All these questions will 
soon come before us in a practical manner ; 
in the mean while let us examine the best 
means of collecting the cerebro-spinal fluid; 
let us study the various modifications which 
it may up o, and the consequences re- 
sulting from its physical or chemical proper- 
ties. e first point we have to examine is 
the éxact position which this fluid occupies 
in the Tvg ods, and for this purpose we 
must evidently make ourselves acquainted 
with the anatomical disposition of the cere- 
bral membraiits, and, what is still more 
necessary, though more difficult, the manner 
in which the spinal marrow is enveloped 
in its membranes, 

In a great number of autopsies the spinal 
marrow is not examined at all, and where 
the vertebral canal is opened, niue times out 
of ten the spinal marrow is wounded in 
several places ; this necessarily renders any 
examination of the cerebro-spinal fluid im- 
possible; the membranes are forcibly torn 
asunder ; the saw, perhaps, cuts through a 

rtion of the soft parts, together with the 

ard, and this is precisely the reason why 
most of the anatomists who have preceded 
me wete unable to discover the presence 
of this fluid in the dead body. The mem- 
branous Sa¢, however, is full, but a stroke 
of the hammer, or a fragment of bone, pene- 
trates into its Cavity, and gives issue to the 
fluid hizéll y with the blood which flows 
from ‘the spinal veins, and thus more easily 
estapes Our notice. 
But ths t the only difficulty we meet 
youring to establish the existence of 
ro-spural fluid in I~ rat body ; 
is ar altogether after 
Pugh i chisted during life in a 


‘The different secretions, 


a 
ie, cease with the life of the indi- 
idual, and, in. many cases, a great portion, 


or even the whole, of a given secretion, 
which we know to havé existed during life, 
is no longer found on examining the 





body; thus, for example, within the space 
rahe Eras baw -six hours after death, 
the liquid parts of the aqueous and other 
humonrs of the eye pass off, in the form of 
vapour, or by imbibition, and the whole 
globe becomes gradually empty, and falls in. 
The same may take ‘place with respect to 
the cerebro-spinal fluid, which may pass 
through the surrounding tissues bi- 
tion, and become evaporated at 

of the skin. However, if you 6 

tebral canal with proper precautions, even 
twenty-four hours after death, you will find 
as much as eight ounces of ‘this fluid, and 
that without its having been augmetited by 
any pathological accident. Generally speak - 
ing, the quantity of fluid found is in inverse 
proportion to the size of the brain; that is 
to say, when the cerebral mass is well deve- 
loped, you have a small quantity of the 
cerebro-spinal fluid, and vice rersd. 

The following is the method which I am 
in the habit of pursuing when'l expose the 
spinal marrow and its membranes ; however, 
I should apprise you beforehand, that I have 
altogether renounced employing Bicnat’s 
method of opening the cranium. Brcnar, 
you know, introduced first the habit 6f open- 
ing the skull by repeated blows with the 
sharp end of the hammer, practised all round 
its circumference; the imeonveniences of 
this method are easily perceived at first 
sight. The mass of the brain is agitated, 
and concussed by the shocks of the hammer’; 
it is almost impossible ‘to avoid lacerating 
the membranes, superficial véssels, and even 
the nervous substance itself, and the fluid 
thus escapes, mixed with the blood of the 
lacérated arteries and veins. But to retarn 
to our subject, When I desire to collect the 
cerebro-spinal fluid, I take a body and make 
two parailel incisions with the saw, over 
the sacrum, or at the lower part of the ver- 
tebral canal. I then detach the central piece 
of the sacrum, taking especial care to con- 
serve the integrity of the membranes; thus 
I have laid open the cavity of the sacrum, 
which is nothing but a prolongation of the 
vertebral canal. The sac containing the 
cerebro-spinal fluid, is now brought into 
view, and may be further seen by taking 
away a few more of the vertebral pro- 
cesses; it is right, however, to warn, you, 
that the sac is not always discovered with 
facility, and whenever you, see the dura 
mater flaccid, and lying down upon the 
nervous substance, you may be gure the 
fluid has escaped. 

This is the first observation we have to 
make on the existence of the cerébro-spinal 
fluid, and the manner of collecting it; there 
is another of less importance, but still neces- 
sary to be attended to. When you have ex- 
posed the lower partof the vertebral column, 
detach a few meshes of thé lunibar nerves, 
and form with them a prolongation, or eon- 
ductor, the end of which you must place in 
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a vase: this done, you perforate the lower 
part of the sac, and collect the fluid which 
descends along the nervous chord, and is 
thus prevented from being dispersed or lost. 
In this way you may collect the whole of 
the fluid contained in the cavity of the 
rachis, but not that which is lodged in the 
skull, and the reason of this is purely phy- 


sical : cranial fluid refuses to escape, 
just ie way as the fluid of a cask 
refu ssue through the spigget, unless 


the bung-hole above be free. As long as 
the cranium remains whole, the atmospheric 
pressure is removed from its contents, and 
the fluid continues to occupy its natural 
cavities without any tendency to descend. 
To collect this latter-named portion of the 
cerebro-spinal fluid, I open the skull care- 
fully with a saw, and as soon as the skuil- 
cap is removed, the force of atmospheric 
pressure drives it from the cavity of the 
skull to the upper part of the vertebral canal, 
whence it descends by its own weight, and 
finds an issue at the opening you have al- 
ready practised. 

I have now described to you briefly, the 
method I adopt for the purpose of collecting 
the cephalo-rachidian fluid; it is possible, 
as you see, to collect it all, but you must 
take care to open the vertebral canal before 
you proceed to the examination of any other 
part of the body ; with this precaution you 
may form a correct judgment of the quantity 
ia which the fluid exists, and the various 
alterations it may have undergone, Some- 
times, as I said before, we tind no trace 
whatever of the fluid ; it has been imbibed 
inétotality; at other times it seems converted 
into a puralent matter; but this latter trans- 
formation does not depend on an arachnitis, 
as was formerly thought; it is evidently the 
result of inflammation of the pia mater en- 
el.siag the spinal marrow. 

I have said, im a general manner, that the 
fluid was contained in a sac formed by the 
membranes of the spinal marrow, but this 
vague description is not sufficient ; you may 
ask me, In what part of the membranous 
envelop is it sitnated? To answer this 
question we must take a brief view of the 
anatomical dispositions of these membranes. 
It results from the manner in which the dura 
mater is disposed in the vertebral canal, 
that the membrane just mentioned is closely 
aitached to the pavietes of the canal, and fol- 
lows ali the movemc nts of the spinalcolumn. 
On this point, let me mention in passing, that 
there are some questions of the highest in- 
terest, which I propose treating in a work 
that I am about to publish in a short time. 

Applied to the dura mater, between it and 
the pia mater, we find the arachnoid mem- 
brane, which anatomists have only knowa 
since the seventeenth century, and particu- 
larly since the researches of Bicuat. The 
ancient anatomists considered the arachnoid 
as an internal layer, sent off from the dura 





mater ; those of the seventeenth century looked 
on it as an external layer, or fold, of the pia 
mater; since thén must anatomists were 
agreed in describing it as a separate mem- 
brane of the brain, and, finally, Bicnat 
clearly proved that it should be ranked 
under the class of serous membranes. It is 
unnecessary for me, nor, indeed, would the 
time permit, to give a detailed description 
of the manner in which the arachnoid is con- 
nected with the several parts contained in 
the cranium and vertebral canal; suilice it 
to say, that the arachnvid lines the whole of 
the inner surface of the dura mater, from 
which it is reflected at certain points, to 
cover the pia mater of the cerebral and 
spinal portions. The surface of relation 
between the arachnoid membrane on the one 
hand, and the dura mater and pia mater on 
the other, is thus very extensive, and it is 
along this surface that the cerebro-spinal 
fluid is dispersed. I first diseovered this 
fluid in living animals under the followiag 
circumstances :—On removing a portior of 
the skull, and laying bare the dura mater, I 
perceived that this latter membrane pre- 
seated an appearance of tension which 
strongly attracted my notice. I immediately 
asked myself the cause of this phenomenon, 
but I found nothing in the labours of phy- 
siologists, or anatomists, who had preceded 
me, that was capable of explaining its nature 
or cause. Instead of spending my time in 
fabricating useless hypotheses to explain 
this interesting problem, I commenced my 
researches by a very simple experiment, 
that of puncturing the dura mater, and im- 
mediately the cause of the tension of that 
membrane was revealed to me; a quantity 
of fluid escaped through the orifice which I 
had practised. 

Such, however, was the influence of pre- 
conceived ideas, especially when they were 
strengthened by such an authority as that of 
Bicuat, that I never thought of imagining 
the fluid could exist in any other part than 
in the cavity of the serons membrane. This 
supposition, moreover, was confirmed by 
analogy. In ascites, in dropsy of the peri- 
cardium, and of the articular membranes, 
the effused fluid is always found in the ca- 
vity of the serous sac; hence 1 thought, for 
a | ng time, and wrote in the second edition 
of my “ Physiology,” that the cerebro-spinal 
fluid was contained in the cavity of the ara- 
chnoid ; that its seat was in the serous mem- 
brane which envelopes the brain aud spinal 
marrow. This was a grave error; an error 
into which I could never have fallen, anless 
my mind had been completely oceupied and 
perverted by the ideas of Bicwat. Not long 
ago, a German physician ef high reputation, 
TIEDEMAN, went so far as to advance that 
my discovery had become a law ; in other 
words, that the existence of the cephalo-ra- 
chidian fluid in the cavity of the arachnoid, 
formed a part of the general law of serous 
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cavities. I had considerable difficulty ia 
convincing him that we had béen mistaken 
as to the true state ofthe fuid. He answered 
me, “ Its existence in the cavity of the arach- 
noid was a law.” But what, let me ask, isa 
law in direct opposition to the fact it pre- 
sumes to generalize? In its normal state, 
the cerebro-spinal fluid does not occupy an 
uninterrupted space, like the generality of 
the other finids, but is rather a collection of 
globules, like the vitreous humour of the 
eye. To determine with precision its exact 
seat, we lay bare the dura mater at the infe- 
rior portion of the vertebral fa in the 
manner already described, and draw off the 
fluid by a small opening, which should only 
compromise the fibrous membrane ; this done, 
we introduce the nozzle of a fine pipe, and 
throw in a solution of gelatine. The injec- 
tion must be conducted with a great deal of 
care, to avoid perforating the arachnoid 
membrane,—an accident which would mani- 
festly lead to false conclusions, After a 
short interval, the dura mater should be re- 
moved, and in the space which separates the 
inner layer of the arachnoid from the pia ma- 
ter, we find the gelatine which had been 
thrown in ; hence this is the exact site of 
the cerebro-spinal fluid, In speaking of the 


arachnoid membranc, Gentlemen, there is 
an anatomical fact to which I would direct 
your attention, because it is passed over 
without notice by a great many writers. 
When you expose the posterivr part of the 


rachis, throughout its whole length, and 
throw in an injection of air between the 
dura mater and arachnoid membrane, if you 
lacerate the internal surface of the mem- 
brane from the second cervical vertebra 
down to the last dorsal, you will perceive a 
hollow furrow, or species of posterior medi- 
astinum, which is prelonged all the way 
down, as far as the tenth dorsal vertebra. 
A second fact is, that when you detach the 
dura mater, and fill the cavity with air, you 
receive a number of small filaments passing 
rom the serous membrane to the arachnoid. 
These small filaments are nothing but folds 
of the serous membrane, which envelup a 
fine artery, with its accompanying vein ; and 
it is here that the vessels of the pia mater 
communicate with those of the fibrous mem. 
brane.. As I said before, we require the aid 
of a compressing force to remove the whole 
of the fluid from the cellular tissue which 
unites the dura mater with the arachnoid; 
for it is retained, as it were, by the meshes 
of the cellules, and in little compartments, 
which otherwise would remain empty. In 
the descriptions of most autopsies we find 
detailed in works, the cerebro-spinal fluid is 
described as existing in the cavity of the 
hnoid, and not outside that membrane, 

s is au er. or, and the consequences which 
physicians draw from it are false. To col- 
lect the fluid contained in the ventricles of 
the brain, these latter are exposed by gra- 





dually slicing off layers of the hemispheres. 
The fluid is then absorbed with a bit of fine 
sponge, and discharged into a cup. Here 
would be the place to examine the question 
disputed ever since the days of Bicnat, viz., 
Whether the fluid contained in the ventricles 
of the brain communicates with that of the 
spinal cavity or not? This is a question of 
the highest interest, which we shall take up 
next, when we propose to demonstrate the 
existence of the cephalo-rachidiaa fluid by 
some experiments on living animals. 

lf you compare the dimensions of the 
cranium with those of the dura mater, if 
again you compare the capacity of this 
latter membrane with the size of the spinal 
marrow, you will remark a difference of 
relation which cannot fail to strike your at- 
tention. The same remark is applicable 
to the arachnoid membrane. But let us 
review our statements. The arachnoid ig 
nearly every where closely applied to the 
internal surface of the dura mater, but its 
connection with the cerebral and spinal 
nervous masses is much less intimate. An 
interval of some kind therefore exists, and 
this space must necessarily be either full 
orempty. If you lay bare the dura mater 
in a living animal, you find that it does not 
immediately sink down and become fat; 
hence it must be supported by some body 
fit to copnterbalance the pressure of the 
atmospheric air; if you desire to ascertain 
the cause of this counterbalance being kept 
up, and make a small opening into the 
cavity of the dura mater, you give issue to 
a fluid contained underneath the fibrous 
membrane, and existing throughout ge 
whole of the cerebro-spinal cavities, from 
the frontal bone to the sacrum. This fluid, 
as you already know, we have named 
“cerebro-spinal.” It exists in greater quan- 
tity in man than in any other animal. This 
we might conclude a priori, from the arrange- 
ment of the parts in animals, Examine the 
anatomical disposition of the spinal marrow 
in animals, and you will observe thag it 
descends lower down in the cavity of the 
rachis, which it fills nearly in a complete 
manner ; hence the interval to be filled up, 
in these animals, is comparatively small, 
and the quantity of fluid existing in the 
cerebro-spinal cavity is necessarily small ia 
proportion, This observation is easily made. 
You are not required to prosecute experi- 
ments of any kind on the living animal to 
determine the accuracy of what I say; you 
have merely to stop for a few minutes before 
the first butcher’s-shop you meet, where a 
cow is hung up, to examine the dimensions 
of the spinal marrow, and see that they bear 
a very close proportion to those of the ver- 
tebral cavity. 

It results from what I have just said, that 
the,existence of the cerebro-spinal fluid is 
mor@intimately united with the anatomy of 
man than with that of inferior animals. You 
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have been already instructed in the method 
of collecting this fluid, and been shown that 
if anatomists have remained so long 


rant of its existence, this was because they 
employed an t and defective manner 
of opening the and spinal column. I 


also told you how most of our predecessors 
considered the presence of this fluid in the 


cavities, as depending on 
some athol ical condition of the nervous 


centres or mewbranes : finally, we were 
led to ask the question, whether the fluid of 
the vertebral canal communicates with that 
contained in the cranium, or not? 

Ac to the ideas first inculcated by 
Bicnat, and afterwards adopted by all his 
po tata the arachnoid membrane, after 

lined the external surfaces of the 
marrow and the cerebrum, penetrates 
rial a peculiar opening into the poste- 
rior part of the lateral ventricles, over whose 
surfaces it is reflected on all sides. Having 
often observed, as indeed all pathologists 
had seen before him, more or less serous 
fluid in the ventricles, and having, as he 
thought, discovered a serous membrane 
over the ventricular surfaces, B1- 
cuat thought himself justified in concluding 
it was the arachnoid. 

This conclusion seems founded more on 
the ideas which he had preconceived, than 
on actual facts ; for if Bicuat had taken the 
trouble of examining with care and minute 
attention the disposition of the surfaces of 
the cerebral ventricles, he would have seen 
that as for the greater part of these surfaces 
it is totally impossible to discover any trace 
of*serous membrane: had Bicuat, I say, 
observed this fundamental fact, he never 
would have thought of discovering by what 
arrangement of parts the arachnoid mem- 
brane etrates into the interior of the 
ventricles. This is not the only error into 
which man has fallen through a too hasty 
disposition of generaliziug without sufficient 
facts. Anatomists are also in the habit of 
saying that the whole of the articular cavi- 
ties is lined by reflexions of serous mem- 
brane,—an error easily refuted by any thing 
like accurate dissection. We may then say, 
in a general manner, that serous membranes 
do not present the disposition attributed to 
them for 50 many years by some of our best 
anavomists, viz., that of completely lining 
the whole of the cavities, and of the parts 
contained in the cavities, where they exist ; 
and that the even polished surfaces which 
some of these cavities present, are far from 
proving that they are lined with a serous 
membrane. The synovial membranes would 
soon wear out if they spread over the arti- 





lateral ventricles, of the 
uct of Syivivs, and of the fourth ven- 
le, t a smooth, even, polished sur- 
face ; but this circumstance alone cannot 
prove that they are lined with a 
membrane, for observation pect gyal 
trary. I will pursue this siete 
next meeting. 


the middle 





DINNER 
OF MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS. 


BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
On Thursday, the 27th inst. about 100 
general practitioners of 
in Southwark ,and its vicinity, dined together 
lotel, Southwark, Geo. 


at the "House Hi. 
WepssTER, .» of Dulwich, in the chair, 
as a preliminary step in the fulfilment of 


the objects described in an advertisement 
which appeared in a late number of Tue 
Lancet, and now more fully described by 
the chairman in the remarks with which he 
introduced the first professional toast. The 
removal of the cloth was followed by the 
chaunting of “ Non Nobis Domine,” and the 
adoption of the following toasts, with much 
applause :-—*“ The King;” “the Queen ;” 
“the Princess Victoria and the rest of the 
Royal Family ;” “ the Navy and Army,.”’ 
he CuarrMan then rose and said,—Gen- 
tlemen, the toast which I have now to pro- 
pose, may be called “the toast” of the 
evening, and I am sure that you will-receive 
it with enthusiasm. But before I name it, 
I beg your attention for a few moments to 
the cause of our meeting this evening, and 
the important objects which we have in 
view. I am sure that the English gene- 
ral practitioners of medicine, constitut- 
ing the great body of the profession, must 
have frequently regretted that few or no 
opportunities of assembling together in 
social converse, or at the festive board, 
occur amongst us, for the cultivation of 
those kindly feelings, that union, good fel- 
lowship, and reciprocity of sentiment, which 
are so essential to the welfare of our noble 
profession. (Hear, hear.) It is scarcely 
requisite to enquire why these 
are so few. By some we have face- 
aren termed ol subordinates” of our 
profession (Laughter), and, mage ty as we 
do not roll in our and collect 
guineas in the broad light of the sun, we 
cannot spend our evenings in this way very 
often. (Applause.) But I do not lieve 


that that is the reason. I would rather say 
that we are practising our laborious 

fession from morn almost till night, 
oon night till morn again, and 
weighed down with anxiety, are glad to 
enjoy the evening at our own firesides. 
But perbaps it may partly spring from petty 


pro- 
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feelings of jealousy, which are apt to creé | 
in, and from a want of confidence i each 


other’s honour. Be this as if may, ‘we hay. di 
few or no 0 nities of mndeting* ~ Ther} 
is, so far as I know, no society in London, | 


—and Tam much surprised at it—farmed ty 
cultivate kind professional feeling and_pro- 
tect our dignity and rights, (applause) ex- 
cepting a society which for sometime has 
existed, on a small scale, in this neighbour- 
hood, whose influence lias been attended 
with the happiest, results wherever felt. 
The Spirit of this society Will be shown by 
reading the. following pa h from its 
regulations :-—“ Tt is not the object of this 
society to institute a monopoly. It is in- 
tended to promote fair and honourable con- 
duct among the practitioners atlarge towards 
each other; to encourage among them the 
exercisé of harmony and good-will ; to dif- 
fuse useful medical information ; to insist 
upon the rights vested in its members by 
the law of the land; to suppress illegal 
practitioners, and thereby protect the real 
interésts of the public; to require the due 
observance of medical etiquette between 
hospital and constilting surgeons; in few 
words,‘to render the “profession within the 
sphere prescribed, hotiourable, useful, and 
respectable.” Now, though several who are 
presevit’ ‘may have thought bver this im- 
portant sabj ett; and considered the necessity 
of sudWaft avt6cidtion,? yet I think that we 
mast’ give “the “he r to this sociéty of 
forming d‘décléas from whicH an extensive 
assécittion may apring, Hating roots in fils 
metropolis nd spreading its branches into 
every district Of the kingdom. These may 
be called the remofe causes of Ourassemblin 

this evening. I will now mention what i 
consider, in medical language, to be the 
proximate causes. I will not conceal from 
view the recent and still continued attempts 
to inflict wpen the profession g host of evils 
in the shape of self-supporting dispensaries. 
(Loud cheers.) Private or parochial medical 
clubs, whether farthing, halfpenny, or even 
penny clubs (Laughter), joined to the woeful 
effets Of Poor-Law medical contracts, have 
at ‘argased the general practitioners 
from” hie apattliy” ini Which they have too 
long Hidhl ged.’ * We Know that it is difficult 
to exerté out ssion'; we are too busily 
pe sad s ¥'to ‘attend to evils that 
c singly, ata distance, but when 
they Fall’ Ae “Hit X® halt, F trast the pro- 
fe -witt*arise, Tike a giant refreshed, 


Wnanfatlly ing, contend with the 
teh e fh imy remarks, I dis- 
affusion tothe Poor-Law 
i? their Assistants, or Boards 
_ They tnty alt be estiniable 
telife, “Who Believe ‘that they 
init ging. & P lic duty.” But 
Shfink 


are O ' ] 
shall “déclaring what T feel 







degri ind * lower “general practitioners 
(he gh aed ad ‘qpplausé), not only 
in the eyes of the public, bat in our own 
eyes algo, as the,introduction of thése clubs. 
Aid for what are they Dshed 2 For the 
saving of a few paltry pounds to each’ pa- 
rish! Hitherto we haye been a(lvancing in 
scientific attainments, alid increasing in pub- 
lic estimation; and now, in the 19 - 
tury, we are to retrogtade,—to be. jnshited, 
vilified, degraded! And why? Because, we 
will not tamely submit f6 bh. Sites: (Loud 


applause.) We are to be pit up Dutch 
auction,—not to the fit pest, uke tw at 
biddér. (Reiterated cheers.) . We tire to be 


pitted—the man Of littlé éxpetiente agalost 
him of the most extendive Bovdptatton and 
to be forced to perfor thé auXfous aud 
laborious duties of our profession for an 
utterly contemptible pittance. Tiiis ‘is nei- 
ther the time nor the place  adduce &rgu- 
ments against the clubs ; we do not meet for 
that purpose, or they mighit be easily cited. 
The newspaper, and all the branches of the 
medical, press have sapportéd! us, (A ppladse.) 
But though this is a nster With many 
heads, it is only one of @ number éxistitig in 
our profession. “Need’ I me¢ntion dhother 
grievance, that of quackery? ‘ThHYS is an'etil 
which truly preys Upon thé Vitals of*the 
public, and weighs “d6wh, our profession, 
spreading over the land, and assuming inha- 
merable shapes. . Tiideed, T think it is the 
great enemy of mankind himS8elf,’and*that 
its name may be’ calfed“ Legidn,”” Cat’ we 
tarn our eyes in nr fe m without ob- 
sérving symptoms of quackéy?' What can 
we say regatding’ the “¢dfleges;—of" ‘their 
efforts to suppress Tt?"Have they assisted 
usin this matter?’ (Heir, hear “qnd*toud ‘ap- 
plause.) Wave they” proféttéd “is? “They 
have not. Pfs the governinient proteéted us 
in any way? No ; ‘On the ¢bftratry, it derives 
a large revenue from the ‘sale’ of ‘secret re- 
medies. But we hare riot’ ouly our Padys, 
and St. John Longs, and” Morisons; but or 
licenced or pfofessional qtiackery. FE cat 
hardly trust inyself to'speak when T'see mén; 
who ought to aphold the interests ‘and dig- ~ 
nity of our profession, prostitating it for a 
base and selfish parpose.  ‘(Lowd' cheers.) 
And, before leaving quackery, ‘allow meé to 
say one word respecting. homeeopathy. 
(Laughter.) Lhave given it some littie*at- 
tention, and the only conéfusion ‘at which F 
can arrive is this, that it is‘aspeciéusbraneh 
of quackéry. © It comes: from thé 4nd of 
mySticigm, Germany; it 7s carriéd’ off ina 
niysteriods ‘manner; its tetiedie# #re Kept 


secret ee’ bi WAY it onan 
ut im ion i 
(ea ator ene 49 inwed ‘apple * He- 
miteoparhy 1 re get , 

of # grain fot a® ; wheredst the pills: of 


Morison are gitén by hundreds ate time. 





to be ‘thie trutfi, that nothing has occurred for 
a century past Witch haa tended so much to 


Another; antl ole ‘of the greatest grievances 
from which ottr vody suffers. is the -exist- 
Q 
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ence of what may be called “ prescribing”’ | titioners’ society, yet we wish the support 
or “ dispensing” chemists,—men who, with- and good-will of all branches of the profes- 
out a particle of medical or scientific know-| sion, There ought to be areciprocal desire 
edge, are becoming the general practitioners | in all classes of medical men to assist each 
in all minor ailments and the beginnings of | other ; and I am proud to see both physicians 
disease. I have heard it said, even by men | and surgeons present to aid us to night. 
in high places, “ Let the chemists and the | I will read to youa sketch, if I may so call 
quacks get as many patients as they can ;” | it, for the formation of a general association. 
but I differ entirely from this doctrine of | It was left to me to draw this up, but it is 
free trade. Is it not the duty of a govern-| not like the law of the Medes and Persians, 
ment to provide genuine coin for circalation, | unalterable, nor am I quite certain that I 
to prevent the circulation of base metal, and | have here expressed the feelings of the com- 
to inflict punishment upon those who clip| mittee. It is proposed, that the general 
or debase the true coin? I know of ao other) practitioners of medicine in England and 
country where our system of unlicemsed | Wales, shall form themselves into aa asso- 
practice exists; and Lam satisfied that if| ciation for the purposes of exciting and 
we act with unanimity, it cannot continue in | cherishing kindly and honourable feelings 
this country. Let the duties of chemists be| towards each other; and of guarding, 
properly regulated, and not allowed to in-| watching over, and protecting the rights, 
terfere with these of the medical practi-| privileges, interests, and respectability of 





















































tioner. {Hear.) Another evil is the mode} the profession. 2udly. That the Society 
of paying general practitioners, a mode} shall be called “ The Britisa Mepicat P 
which, unfortunately, leads to unjust suspi-| Association.” 3rdly. That those gevtle- P 
cions of his integrity, and is often very gall-| men who are willing to become members of P 
ing to an honourable-minded man. (Hear, | the association, shall, at an early meeting, ¢ 
hear.) Another grievance—for I have a/| appoint proper officers, such as president, c 
long list of them—which existed until lately, | vice-presidents, secretaries, councillors, b 
and, indeed. even now is scarcely settled, | members of committees, &c.; and shall form V 
was the subject of attendance on coroners’ | a code of laws for the government of the d 
inquests; and, moreover, I believe that no! association, to Le submitted to the con- w 
provision yet exists for the payment of wit- | sideration of a subsequeat general meeting. at 
nesses at trials, (Hear, hear.) They ma- | Athly. That the association shall hold fre- of 
nage these matters better, I think, in other | quent meetings for the transaction of bu- oie 
countries,—in Scotland, certainly. When siness. Sthly. That it shall oppose all mi 
I resided there, I received two guineas a/ encroachments from without, and all dis- 
day for my attendance asa witness on trials. | honourable or unprofessional conduct among pa 
The sessions were hel at a considerable | its members. Gthly. That it shall by all tle 
distance from my residence, and I was often | legai means, or by application to Parlia- of 
obliged to go on the preceding evening; meat, if considered necessary, endeavour har 
perhaps I was there a whole day, Icame|to remove every professional grievance, me: 
home the next morning, and received six | evil, and hardship. Tthly. That it shall tion 
uineas for my time and labour. They know | protect its members from all illegal or ua- to-d 
ere how to value the time and skill of a| just prosecutions. Sthly, That it shall ea- pec 
medical man. There are other subjects,| deavour to farm a benevolent fund for the the 
upon which I cannot now touch; but let us* assistance of decayed members of the pro- and 
notice how we mean to remedy them. Had fession; and for the benefit of the widows in th 
the constituted authorities, the colleges, the and orphans of deceased medical men. to re 
corporations, and the halls done their duty | 9hly. That for these important purposes are « 
(cheers), we should not have been obliged | subscriptions shall be paid by tne members sure 
to meet this night, to take the matter into | in such manner as shall hereafter be agreed with 
our own hands, and form an association.| upon, and dohations received from their pend 
But instead of protecting the profession, I | friends and the profession at large. 10thly. cheer 
fear they have frequently oppressed it; in| That the association shall endeavour to thin 
the place of advancing science, I fear they extend its expected advantages over the eade 
have rather acted as drags on the wheels of | kingdom, by corresponding with, and in- that ] 
improvement. Ispeak of these bodies in their | viting the co-operation of, their medical what 
corporate capacity, and not as individuals, brethren in cities, towns, and local districts, the m 
many of whom I highly esteem. We wish | and by recoms ending them to form them- it wa: 
not to act on any narrow or illiberal views. | selves into local socicties, having the same, aptl 
We have no hostility to any branch of the | or similar, important ends and objects in which 
profession, whether physicians, or surgeons, | view. lithly. That the association shall by The 
though some busy-bodies have circulated , all means. in its power, endeavour to pro- anes 
reports to that effect. On the contrary, we | mote the welfare, prosperity, avd union of journa 
desire our Society to be formed on a broad | its own body in particular, and uphold the famili 
and liberal basis ; and though, by the pro-| dignity, respectability, and usefulness of low J 
posed laws, none but general practitioners | the medical profession at large. 12thly. one Cl 








can be members, seeing it is a general prac-) Tat the members and their friends shall 
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dine together annually in the metropolis. ; with the carriage. The coachman was alow 
(The propositions were respectively re- Jarvie—(renewed laughter —who would only 
ceived with loud cheers.) You will ob-| drive as he himself thought proper. The 
serve that we have said nothing about! distance he drove was only about sévea 
literary or scientific matters; we must not! miles, and he went only once a day, and you 
attempt too much; I think we have an/ may be sure that he travelled at his own 
ab of associations for promoting | pace, whether it was a good or a bad one. 
those objects. At all events, it may be as| That poor Jarvie is now no more, and the 
well, at ony to do nothing on these|“ Yellow Journal” is also defupet. We 
heads. If we are active, unanimous, and have a new race of coachmen, the vehicles 
ed, what may we not effect? We! are improved, the horses are spirited, and 

are powerful, numerous, and, I take leave | the coachmen are active, and up to their 
to say, an intelligent body. (Cheers.) Our) business. So it is with the medical press, 
minds are not Tess cultivated, nor is our (Applause.) We have now the quarterly, 
education more confined, than those of per-| the monthly, the weekly, and, I had almost 
sons in other professions. But it does not | said, the daily medical press; and whemthe 
become me to praise the class of which I am | rail-roads and steam-engines are in full play, 
myself a very humble member. I would | we shall have the daily press also. (Laugh. 
rather describe the general practitioner in | ter and cheers.) But it is not the velocity, 
the felicitous language of one whose talents | or the frequency of the medical press, that 
and attainments we have all cause toadmire, | is its greatest recommendation. No; it is 
as I find it in the “Introductory Address” | i s independence, its firmness, its judgment, 
of Dr. A. T. Thomson, delivered at the | its integrity, and the talent which its inde. 
opening of the London University, at the | fatigable labourers bring to bear upon it.— 
commencement of the session. (The learned | (Loud applause.) Formerly there was not 
chairman here quoted a passage, which will | only a monopoly, but the press was morally 
be found at pages 77, 78, of the present | gagged. If a report of a lecture appeared, 
Volume of Tue Lancet.) I will not longer if a case was reported from a hospital, or if 
detain you, Gentlemen, from the toast! a stricture was made on the blunders or 
which I have to give, namely, “ Prosperity | bungling of a hospital functionary, the whole 
and unanimity to the general practitioners | profession was in arms at the daring at- 
of medicine throughout the empire.” (Enthu- | tempt, and the poor dependant functionary 
siustic Cheering, which continued for several | of the press was tried and condemned, and 
minutes. ) | vengeance was executed upon him, without 
The CHairman then said, I have had a! benefit of clergy. (Laughter and cheers.) 
paper sent me with the names of many gen-/ But the perseverance of an independent me- 
tlemen who are anxious to become members | dical press has changed all this, and now 
of the Association. I ought to say that! | the lectures of the most able and talented 
have had numerous letters fron medical | teachers are laid before us as sdon as they 
men who, from business, professional avoca- | are delivered, cases are reported to us from 
tions, and other matters, could not join us | the hospitals as soon as they occur, and we 
to-day, but who are delighted at the pros- | have all the discoveries in the science aad 
pect of having such a society formed as that | art of our profession immediately brought to 


the outlines of which I have read to you, 
and who will be most anxious to support us 
inthis cause. (Cheers.) We shall be happy 
to receive the names of other gentlemen who 
are disposed to add them to the list. I am 
sure the company will receive the next toast 


' view, and submitted to the testsof truth and 
experience. (Great applause.) And in the 
| press, also, we have able and steady cham- 
pions of our rights and interests. They have 
| done much for us already ; they will stand 
| by us,in al! our difficulties, (hear, hear), 


with very great satisfaction—* The inde-| aid us in removing abuses, assist us in 
pendent medical press.” (Long-continued averting those dangers and evils which 
cheers.) I feel totally inadequate to do any | threaten us, and support us in attaining the 
thing like justice to this toast. We are | objects which we have in view. ( Cheers.) 
under such obligations to the medical press,| The press has done more for us than we 
that I have no words in which to express | have done for ourselves, (hear, hear,) but I 
what I feel. When we contrast the state of | sincerely hope that we shall henceforth act 
the medical press at this moment with what} in concert. I am aware that the press 
it was some twenty years ago, it may not in- | itself may not always exhibit that perfect 
aptly be compared to one of the long coaches |barmony and unanimity which might, per- 
which used at that time to pass my door.| haps, be desirable; but that is not to be 
The medical press of London, so far as I can | expected, and indeed I am not quite sure 
remember, was then represented by one | that it is desirable. One part of the press 
journal, The Medical and Physical, more | takes up a subject which another neglects ; 
familiarly known by the name of “ The Yel-| one will enter upon a department of science, 
low Journal.” The vehicle was a yellow | or medical policy, of which another perhaps 
one (Laughter); it was lumbering and/does not think; one will more warmly 


cumbrous, and the hacks were in keeping | espouse the interests of ary particular 
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class of the profession, and another will | had one quality ; he watched carefully, 
take up our interests more fervently. Thus | and good care that no unqualified 
you see that each branch, and all classes, of ple should pass into the domains of 
medicine and its professors, are attended to | Pucro. (Laughter.) Our Cerberus either 
and protected. Concluding with the figure | sleeps on his post, or takes his sops, per- 
with which I began, | may say that we are | fectly careless what impostors or pretenders 
not at all obliged'to ride in the same | get into the dominions of the profession. 
vehicle, because there is room for us all. | (Cheers.) Our three beads, as a matter of 
The press may have done some evil, for | course, have three mouths, and each of 
that is the fate of every human thing. (Hear, | these mouths is very prone to gobble up 
hear.) There is no good upon earth with- | whatever comes in its way, regardless of 
out somealloy.. But the press has kept up its neighbouring mouths or of the body 
a watchful surveillance over every depart- below. (Renewed cheers and laughter.) Each 
ment of eur profession, and I am quite sure mouth has a private cesophagus which leads 
has greatly tended to heighten its moral to a private ventriculus, into which all the 
tone, and increase its general respectability. aliment that can be collected from the body 
( Cheers.) In giving you “ The Indepen- is popped, and the body never sees it again. 
dent Press,” 1 take leave to couple with it Is it to be wondered at, Gentlemen, that 
the name of Dr. James Johnson, as he is where there is no central organ of diges- 
present. tion, assimilation, and nutrition, the body 
The toast having been drank with great should languish, and get out of céndition. 
applause, Gentlemen, the French maxim is pecu- 
Dr. James Jounson rose and spoke as fol- liarly applicable to yourselves : “ Aide toi 
lows :-~Mr. Chairman ; gentlemen ;I greatly et Dieu t’aidera.” Help yourselves, and 
regret that a more able representative of the God willhelp you. Let the body put its 
“ independent medical press” than myself shoulder manfully to the wheel, in the work 
is not present to acknowledge the handsome of reform and union, and it is not impossible 
eulogies which you have passed on that that,in due time, the three heads may be 
portion of the press, and for the kind man- joined into one, to co-opetate with the body. 
ner in which my name has been associated [ conclude, Gentlemen, with wishing success 
with the toast. In consequence of being to a National Association of Medical Prac- 
barely convalescent from a severe indis- tioners, inclusiveef all ranks and denomina- 
position, 1 am uuable to give a just ex- tions, constituted for the difasien of know- 
pression to my feelings on this occasion, ledge, the promotion of harmony, and the 
but, in the, name and on behalf of my breth- protection of their rights and respeetability. 
ren of the periodical press,I sincerely thank | (Loud applause.) 
you, and I trust that we shall ever cordially |The Cuatnman, in proposing “ The health 
co-operate with the profession at large in of the medical officers of the navy and army,” 
the sacred cause for which you are now arectitioed them as a meritorious class, 
assembled. Gentlemen, I cannot sit down with whom he never met without deriving 
without expressing the greatest gratification both profit and delight. These gentlemen 
atseeing before me such a large assembly continued to suffer under many grievances, 
of medical practitioners. I see, or rather but he trusted that they would speedily get 
I foresee, that it will be the harbinger rid of them, in common with the rest of the 
of a still larger and more important asso- profession. (Cheers.) 
ciation, not confined to this or that parish, Mr. Lanpers, on bebalf of the naval offi- 
to this or that province, to.the metropolis cers, expressed his entire concurrence in the 
or to the country, but extending and em- formation of this Association, I am ready, 
bracing every member of the medigal pro- he remarked, to aid my friends around me 
fession in England. (Cheers.) There never in the promotion of so excellent an object iu 
was a period in which such an association | every way. There are amongst us sottie 
was more imperiously demanded than it is who have particular notions, but with them 
now, in this country. The profession, as Iam not disposed to quarrel.. There is a 
we all know, is in a strange, a most ano- certain class, too, that we might call medi- 
malous, I had almost said a monstrous state. cal mules, (a laugh), persons, too, who ar- 
It is monstrous, because it bears a con- | rogate to themselves a distinction to which 
siderable resemblance to a monster of an- they have no right or pretension, and who 
tiqnity composed of one body and three are occasionally to be seen within the gates 
- heads. (Laughter,) A head, Gentlemen, is of some London hospital, I do not think it 
generally placed upon a body to guide, necessary to describe their merits or their 
direct and protect that body; but our three demerits more particularly, but I trust we 
heads, unfortunately, pull three different | shall be ready to support each other in every 
ways, and leave the body to draw any way | claim of our own to what is fair, legitimate, 
it likes, o be peed Chae the’ its and honourable in the profession, to obtain 
enemies. (Laughter 8. mon- which, may success attend thi titution. 
ster of antiquity, Cerberus, who resided in, (chess) : wie 
a certain e which I will not mention, A Mepicar Orricer or Tue ARMY (whose 
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name we could not learn), acknowledged the | support. It gave him great pleasure to see 
compliment on behalf of his brother officers. such an Association as this, even in its in- 
He was sure that no branch of the profession | faney; and if it were conducted on the 
would more readily cofme forward to support | principles which had been laid down that 


its dignity or protect its rights. 

Mr. Lanpers then rose to propose “The 
health of their excellent and worthy Chair- 
man.” The manner in which he had per- 
formed his duties that evening was a pledge 
of what might be expected from him in fu- 
ture. If they imitated his (the Chairman's) 
spirit, they must ultimately achieve their 
object. ( toast was drank amidst deaf- 
ening applause.) 

The CuarrMan said, that he could not ex- 
press his feelings in appropriate language. 
He feared that he had but very inefficiently 
discharged his duties; but if his efforts had 
been of usé, he was delighted and satisfied. 
He sincerely trusted that the great objects 
which they had in view would be carried 
into complete effect, (cheers), and that they 
would fear neither the sneers, the scoffs, nor 
the ridicule of those whose hearts were not 
large enough to go with them in support of 
the objects which had been brought under 
notice. He was conscious that the Associ- 
ation were in the road of honour, integrity, 
and success. It would be entirely their own 
faults if they failed in the different purposes 


they had in view. (Loud applause.) H 


| evening, it must acquire that giant strength 
| which would soon dissipate all petty un- 
| comfortable feelings. He thanked the com- 
| pany for the reception they had given the 
| toast, and hoped that though the Society 
| would soon arrive at puberty, its old age 
was far distant. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Leepuam briefly proposed “ The 
health of the Stewards.” 

Mr. Epwarp Evans acknowledged the 
compliment. The stewards, he said, had 
no sinister motive in getting up this meeting. 
They only sought the welfare of the medical 
profession at large. He was glad to find 
visitors present who were celebrated as 
anatomists and physiologists, and the ge- 
neral practitioners warmly desired to extend 
the hand of brothers to them. He tzusted that 
they would assist each other, and make this 
a friendly Association. Dr. Clutterbuck had 
told him (Mr, E.) that he should have been 
happy to be present, and that so far as his 
pocket or his influence would enable him, 
he would promote the design of the Asso- 
ciation. (Cheers.) ‘ 

The Cuairman then proposed “ The 
Health of the Secretary, Mr. Eales.” It 





would ‘now propose “The health of the | was impossible to collect @ meeting like the 
visitors.” It was not the wish of the general | present without much trouble. Their Se- 


practitioners to be selfish, and confine their | cretary must have had laborious duties to 
ideas of benefit to themselves ; on the con-| perform, and no one ceuld have exceeded 


trary, they desired to form the proposed in- 
stitution upon a very large foundation, and 
they should be delighted to have the sup- 


| him in the talent and industry be had dis- 


| played. (Loud applause.) 
Mr. Eates, in returning thanks, said that 


port of all classes of the community, It | he would not impute motives to the parties 


augured well for the Society that they had | Who had opy 
| ciation ; but having attended every meeting 


had such an excellent meeting. ( Cheers.) 


d the formation of this Asso- 





Mr. F. Sarwon, in returning thanks, said | which had been held upon the subject, he 
tHfat he knew of no feelings which should | could bear testimony to the fact that they 


enter the bosom of the general practitioner 
which ought not to be entertained by every 


Association would long continue to flourish, 
and that it would not confine itself to annual 


trusted that they would teach the ignorant 
to use caution ; that they wéuld instruct the 
mercenary to recollect, that the profession 
consisted of a mass of individuals, and that 
ne one man could maintain his respectability 
before society, except by living as a part of 
the great body. There ought to be no dis- 
tion in the profession, but that of intellect. 
The moment that principle was recognised, 
they would become a great as well as a 
useful body. (Cheers. ) 

The CuarrMan as the next toast, 
“The British Medical Schools.” He trusted 
that they would mever forget their alma 
mater, or alma matres. ( Applause.) 

Mr. Piccner, in returning thanks, ob- 


served that it was on general practitioners | fess that F was somewhat dis 
that the medical schools were dependant for | 


meetings, but exercise its calling daily. He liament.” 


| had no invidious object in view; but that 
| they desired the benefit of the general prac- 


man in the profession. He hoped that this | titioner, and the injury of no one. (Cheers. 


The Cuarrman said—The next toast 
have to propose is “Our Friends in Par- 
I will not be so invidious as to 
name amongst them one man in preference 
to another. We have many friends in par- 
liament, and several of them have been very 
active there. But I would recommend 
every gentleman present to secure as many 
friends in parliament as possible, and to 
endeavour to remove all misapprehensions 
which exist among them relative to the pro- 
fession. Several With whom I have spoken 
do not understand our rights. Each of us 
in his sphere, therefore, should talk them 





over to good sense, and the duty of exer- 
| cising justice towards we. (Cheers.) Ex- 
| plawation is all that is required, There has 

been laid before parliament the draught of a 
| charter for a London University, and I a 
when 


it came out. But, on reconsideration, I find 





that it is merely Sess ‘ene to _ yeh ore 
degrees or privi connected with sur- | 
° medicine, midwifery, and pharmacy ; | 
so far itis very well. It is necessary, 
however, that we should watch any ulterior 
proceedings respecting it in parliament ; and 
whea this Association is formed, I do hope 
that a committee will be appointed amongst | 
us for that purpose. I allude more par- 
ticularly to the establishment of a central 
board of examination. (Loud cheers.) 





Mr. Crarke rose and said,—It had been 
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from the chair, (Mr, Crarx.—“ No, no; 
that was not my intention.”) He (the 
chairman) could not but respect the motives 
of Mr. Ciarke. He Merely wished that no 
misunderstanding should go forth on the 
subject. He (Mr. C.) and the whole of the 
company might be assured that the Com- 
mittee bad well considered the toasts. But 
he (the Chairman) had said that Mr. Clarke 
had furnished evidence of the propriety of 
the course adopted, for he had first men- 
tioned the name of one geatleman, and then 


considered right, by one or two of the|of another; but all names were omitted, 
stewads, that he should return thanks for | that there might not appear to be anything 
the honour conferred, in the recent toast,| invidious in a selection. For instance, the 
on members of the medical profession in| names of Mr. Hume and Dr. Baldwin might 
Parliament. The chairman had not deemed | have been mentioned. They all knew the 
it right to allude to particular persons in | talent, the unwearied industry, and the time 
giving the toast, but all must remember the | which Mr. Warburton had devoted to 
unwearied industry, the talent, and the in-| medical subjects in parliament. (Cheers.) 
defatigable zeal, with which Mr. Warburton | They all knew the powerful assistance, the 
bad endeavoured to serve the profession. | attention, the ability, and the industry 
(Cheers.) He might also mention the name | evinced by Mr. Wakley, (reiterated applause), 
of Mr. Wakley (great cheering, with one or | and he (the Chairman) would never shrink 
two faint hisses instantly drowned in reiterated | from declaring the truth. He would have 
plaudits.) who, he (Mr. C.) had no doubt,| been delighted to see Mr. Wakley present 
was desirous of avoiding the appearance of | this evening, (applause), or any other gen- 
every thing like party spirit, or he would tleman who had shown such a feeling on be- 
probably have been present this evening to half of the interests of the profession. It 
assist in the festivity. (Cheers.) Be(Mr.C.) was simply to prevent an invidious feeling 
mentioned this because he had heard one or that no names were mentioned in connection 
two gentlemen receive the name of Mr. | with the toast. Dr. Johnson's name wonld 
Wakley onfavourably. (Cries of “ No, no.”)| not have been coupled with the “ medical 
it int (Applause) 
which lately took place in this borough,| Mr. Evans proposed “The health of Mr. 
within a stone’s throw of the house in Leedham.” 
which they were now assembled, Mr.Wak-,| Mr. Leepuam acknowledged the ~~ 
ley was the only bye connected with the | ment, and proposed “The health of Mr. 
, who noticed those proceedings which | Castle.” 
le fair to crush the members of this| Mr. Caste briefly returned thanks. 
jastitution. Having been instrumental in| The Carman, in conclusion, proposed 
forwarding to Mr. Wakley the proceedings |“ The Provincial Medical Association.” 
of that meeting, he (Mr.C.) found him as | Though that association had got the start df 
warmly desirous of supporting the general the present assembly, yet he hoped that the 
practitioners against the intrusion of the | Metropolitan Association would soon outvie 
self-supporting dispensary system into the | them in every useful labour, They would 
metropolis, as he was determinedly opposed | be most happy to correspond and act in union 
to every other injury and insult which had with them. (Cheers.) 
been directed against them. It must also| The toast having been drunk, the Cnatr- 
be recollected, that Mr. Wakley carried the manretired, when Mr. Leepuam was called to 
Bill for the remuneration of Medical Wit-| occupy the vacamt seat, and the conviviality 
nesses at Coroner’s Inquests through the | of the evening was kept up to a late hour. In 
House of Commons, by his sole exertions. | the course of the evening, several songs and 
Mr. Warburton and Mr. Wakley had always | glees were excellently sung by Messrs. 
shown a preference for general practitioners | Broadhart, Fitzwilliam, Chapman,aad Had- 
of medicine ; and Mr. Wakley was’ himself| son. One of them, on homceopathy, created 
educated, and had practise:!, as a member of | particular amusement, 
that body. Under these circumstances he | 
thought that their names might have been 
mentioned in connection with the toast. 
gd 
The Cuatrman observed that he thought 
Mr. Clarke had afforded evidence that those 
who prepared the toasts acted with perfeci 
propriety in the course they had pursued, 
and he deemed it to be hardly correct to 
propese an amendment to a toast given 


It mnst be remembered that in the struggle press’’ if he had not been present. 








DR. O’REILLY’S CASE OF MENTAL DEPRESSION. 


FATAL INFLUENCE OF MENTAL 
ON BODILY FUNCTIONS. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 
Six :—If you can find space in your valu- 
able journal for the following curious and 


} some of the most intelligent pupils of my 
class, 48 hours subsequently todeath. After 
| the usual examination of the surface, where 
no morbid alteration was evident, I made an 
j incision through the periczanium; fluid 
bloed exuded from the divided surfaces of 


interesting case, you will «blige your| vessels. On removing the calvarium the 


obedient servant, 
C. O’Rie.ty, M.D. 
Licent. of the King and Queen's Coll. 
of Phys. Ireland, and Lect. on 
Forensic Medicine in the Dublin 
School of Anatomy, &c. &c. 
25, Lower Dominick-street, Dublin, 
Oct. Sth, 1836, 

Miss Mc D., wtat 27, resident in Dublin 
only a few mouths, of a nervous tempera- 
ment, but possessing in general good health, 
on: hearing of the death of a brother with 
whom she had resided, and from whom she re- 
ceived an annuity sufficient for her support, 
retired to bed, suffering in mind apparently 
the greatest distress, and observing, that she 
could not survive him one week. She re- 
fused sustenance of every kind, save cold 
water, for the space of three days ; continu- 
ing in this state; her sister remonstrated 
With her, and questioned her as to ber ex- 
perieucing any bodily pain, which she de- 
clared was not present, but observed that 
consciousness cf the loss she had sustained 
was The sole cause of her dejection. She 
moaned continually. 
fourth day, by the solicitation of friends, 


On the evening of the | 


| vessels connecting it with the dura mater 
| allowed the fluid to escape ; the dura mater 
| and meningeal vessels were in their natural 
| state ; in fact, the remaining membranes of 
| the brain, and the brain itself, were healthy ; 
|the spinal column, also, was natural; the 
| viscera of the thorax were equally_so, but the 
liver pressed upwards, against diaphragm, 
so as to diminish the capacity of the thorax 
on that side. 
The heart bad on its exterior some adipose 
| substance; the abdominal viscera were 
nearly in their natural state ; the stomach 
and intestines were distended with flatus ; 
the former contained a dark fluid, having 
a slight venous smell; the mucous coat was 
slightly tinged, but by washing it was found 
to be healthy. This fluid was collected, and 
submitted to the mogt careful analysis by 
Doctor Kane, the present Professor of Che- 
mistry at Apothecaries’ Hall, and myself, 
but not a trace of opium, or any of its con- 
stituents, could be detected; the liver was 
of its ordidary size, the yellow tissue pre- 
| dominating, owing to deficiency of blood, 
land ditlerent from the fatty degeneration 
so frequently met with io scrofulous per- 
sons, nor could I ascertain, although familiar 


she was prevailed upon to leave her bed | with the family, that any diathesis of the 
and take a little food, which she rejected by | kindexisted amongst them, nor was avestige 
vomiting after a short space of time. On| of it to be met with in her; the porta, and 
returning to bed she took the following | mesenteric vessels, were distended with fluid 
draught in alittle whey :—tincture of opium, | blood; the omentum was loaded with fat; 
15 drops; cinnamon water, one ounce ; | the uterus was healthy, as, also, were its ap- 
syrup of ginger, one drachm, furnished by | pendages ; the bladder was empty, and con- 
an apothecary. She continued to moan, | tracted; the ilium, nearits termination, was 
still persisting, however, that she was free | of a deeper tinge than usual, owing to its 


from pain. At11 o’elock on that night, and 
at 2 o'clock, a.m., her sister, who slept with | 
her, found her to be unusnally cold, but | 
perfectly conscious, and still without pain. 
At 6, a.., the coldness was accompanied | 
with clamminess of the entire surface of the | 
body, when her sister, with other friends, | 
urged her to take a little warm wine and | 
water. Warm applications to the feet and | 
stomach were also used, in consequence of 
which she rallied, and pledged herself to | 
cease from moaning. Yet free from pain. | 
Her sister, from fatigue, slept, and at 10| 
o’clock in the morning, the servant, on ap- 
proachiug the bed with breakfast, according 
to order, ound Miss Mc D. lifeless. 
| 


A laudanum bottle was found in the 


pending position for so many hours, as de- 
scribed by Burns, Andral, Billiard, &c, 
Such were the appearances, Taken as a 
whole, they appear to me, so far as our pre- 
sent anatomical aud pathological knowledge 
enable us to form an opinion, insufficient to 
account for death. To what, then, can we 
attribute the loss of life? Surely to the fact 
of the individual being panic-stricken, and 
in support of this I shall add the following 
cases :—Let me premise, that the influence 
of the mind on diseases both of the acute 
and chronic form is very considerable. 
Witness the perfect prostration of intellect 
from a previous state of soundness, by a 


| similar influence, 


In Dr. Marshall’s “Hints to Medical 


apartment, but it belonged to the sister, and | Officers,” in the latter pages of that work, 
was emptied by her,and not by the deceased, | is the following :—“ Capt. D., who was 
the former being in the habit of using | statigned on the east coast of Ceylon, on 


laudanum. hearing that the British troops had becn 
The body was examined by me, in con- | ordered to prepare to enter the Kandian ter- 
junction with a few medical friends, and | ritery, went to bed, and never from that 
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moment uttered a syllable. The fuuctions 
of the langs and the heart continued, but 
there seemed to be no feeling, nor any desire 
of motion. He survived about 50 hours, 
and then expired. This arose. (as it is 
stated) from the fact of the Kandian terri- 
tory having proved a grave to many of his 
comrades, which caused him to entertain an 
unfavourable opinion of a Kandian war.” 

Mr. Dick, late Army Medical Inspector, 
states, that at the time that the plague raged 
in Egypt our troops were ordered to be re- 
moved, and as it was necessary that a medical 
officer should remain with the sick, they 
agreed te draw lets for that officer, when the 
individual on whom the lot fell immediately 
dropt dead. 

In either Tire Lancer, or the Medical 
Gazette, was given the case of a Mr. Balls, 
who appeared to be rather nervous at hear- 
ing of the murder effected by Mr. Stoney- 
hurst, whe murdered his own son and stab- 
bed himself in the breast. Residing next 
door, he could not sleep; and one evening 
having, on going to rest, left his door ona jar, 
a dog made his way into the apartment and 
upset the basin-stand, when the noise made 
such an impression on him that he died ina 
few hours. 

In Dr, Thomson's work on Therapeutics, 
we have examples recorded of the influence 
of the exciting and depressing passions of 
the same purpert.. I might also adduce 
several other authorities, but in those we 
find them not supported by the result of 
after-exaniination, I record the present case 
in order to add to, the existing testimony of 
the influence of mind on the body in a state 
of health. 





WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of Tac Lavxcer. 

Sirn:—l take. the liberty of enclosing to 

you the copy of a Circular which I have 


just received from the Secretary of the | 


Westminster Society, by which you will 
perceive that it is proposed to remove their 
place of meeting. As you have ever been 
the advocate of justice, and the terror of 
jobbers and corruptionists, you may on this 
occasion promote the interests of the Society 
by exposing an intrigue which has been set 
an foot by some low upstarts, who are de- 
sirous, under false pretences, of changing 
the highly respectable and commodious 
place of meeting, whereas it is perfectly 
well known that, the junto have no othe 
object in wishing for a change, than that o 


ing which has been created in consequence 

of several distinguished individuals, parti- 

cularly Dr. Grant, having become lecturers 

in the Hunterian School of Medicine, in the 

Museum of which the Society have for 

many years held their meetings. I am, Sir, 
* Your Constant Reaper, 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, November 5, 1836. 


Tue prefatorial festival given by the pro- 
moters of an institution which is to be deno- 
minated Tue Brrrisn Mepicar Association, 
was held on Thursday last, in the great 
room of the Bridge House Hotel, Southwark. 
The meeting was pre-eminently successful 
A full report of the proceedings is recorded 
in another part of our journal. 

The total failure of the migratory Pro- 





| 


turage, it is true, on Thursday evening last, 


| but if wotves are to be admitted as a 
| 


vincial Medical and Surgical Club, rendered 
| the establishment of a British Medical As- 
| sociation, with Lonpon for a centre-point, 
‘a duty the execution of which had become 
imperatively imposed on the general medi- 
| cal practitioners of this empire. It could 
not be expected that the great body of Eng- 
lish Surgeons who are engaged in general 
practice would long consent to be dragged 
about the country, to the extent of two or 
, three hundred miles at a time, for no other 
purpose than that of acting as showmen to 
|such puppets as Docror Conno.ty, the 
| Green Crosse of Norwich, et hoc genus 
omne. At the dinner given on Thursday, 
the CuarrMan, in one of his very few de- 
viations from excellent sense and argument, 
said, “I am proud to see both physicians 
| “and surgeons present to aid us to-night.” 
Ah! Mr. CuairnmMan, why prowd at (Wis 
sight? And when you talk of the “aid” of 
puss and purrs, we would earnestly ad- 
monish you, and all surgeons in general 
practice, who, in reality, are ull physicians, 
to remember, at this important crisis of 


| your and their fate, the fable of rue wotves 
gratifying a contemptible and envious -feel- | 


AND THE SHEEP. The fold was in fine pas- 


watch-guard, even though they be habited 


|in sheep’s clothing, alas for the security of 


the flock ! 
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. of the new poor laws would not have stimu- 


THE MEDICAL CLUB 


Wuenewe first called the attention of the 
profession to the huge powers which the 
Poor-faw Commissioners could exercise 
under the new Poor-Law Act, our statements 
and arguments received apparently but 
little attention from the majority of our 
medical brethren. At length, when the 
evil began to press severely upon individual 
members of the medical body, a more lively 
attention was bestowed on the subject ; but, 
unfortunately, the tyrants had then fastened 
their claws upon their victims. When, 
therefore, our senses ought to have been de- 


lighted by universal sounds of manly in- 


dependence, our ears were assailed by the 
groans and complaiats of persons who, in 
forgetting their duty to their brethren, 
sacrificed at once the freedom and integrity 
of their professional characters. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said 
of the natural sagacity and foresight of this 
most thinking community, it is a fact that 


the prospect of suffering, in consequence of | 


the operatign of bad laws, and other evils, is 
not sufficient to excite the mind to an active 
opposition to abuses which seem to have 
only a remote existence. The grievance 
must actually be brought home to persons. 
It must produce much.individual suffering 
ere a protective sympathy can be excited in 
the feelings of the yet untutored beholders. 
All that could have been said on the subject 


lated the profession to prepare for a contest 
with the Poor-Law Commissioners. Al! 
that could have been written would not have 
prevented the base and scandalous contracts 
into which certain medical practitioners 
have been induced to enter with their 
despotic persecutors. Volumes of argument 
would not have deterred some members of 
the medical bedy from sinking into the de- 
graded position of,—A FARTHING OFFICER 
TO A PENNY MEDICAL CLUB. 
actually seen scores of surgeons engaged in 
general practice, virtually coerced into an 
acceptance of these vile and dirty offices. 
At first, the Commissioners had to direct 


Nay, we have 





their assaults through the Board of Guar- 
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dians upon an independent body of medical 
men. Accordingly, no indication was made 
of the powers which those high aad mighty 
officers would and could exercise towards 
such gentlemen as might be entrapped into 
contracts for attending the sick poor in the 
Unions ; but even at the onset it was de- 
creed—most unjustly and irrationally de- 
creed—that no greater sum should in any 
instance be given for attendance on the sick 
under the new s; stem, than had been award- 
ed to the parochial surgeons under engage- 
ments sanctioned by the law of Exizapetn. 
With the sagacity, therefore, of practised 
seducers, the worthy functionaries of Somer- 
set House opened their intrigues through 
the agency of third parties, The parsons, 
many of the magistrates, and some rank 
pretenders to char.ty, were set in motion to 
arrange and establish the penny medical 
clubs,and to induce them—by private entrea- 
ties and hints to the resident surgeons regard- 
ing the introduction of young competitors—to 
submit to the self-abasement of becoming 
medical officers to “these humbug scheme, 
or to enter at once into contracts with the 
Boards of Guardians acting in the several 
districts. ' 

By these underhand and disgraceful means 
the Commissioners secured their prey, and 
the independent sargeon sank inte the posi- 
tion of a servant! Instead of being the 
naster of his own actions he becameat once 
the Toot, the serr, the stave, of the Poor- 
Law Commissiouers and the Boards of 
Gurdians. Accessory to his own debase- 
ment, he invited the infliction of torture. 
Having become abject, from ignorance, envy, 
or stupidity, the penny clubbists and medical 
contractors of the Unions, almost universally 
fell prostrate at the feet of their persecutors, 
and have literally imrifed those kicks atid 
buffetings with which they have been so 
pleatifully belaboured. The Commissioners, 
secure, for a time, at least, of the vantage- 
ground, hoisted the flag of peata, and 
vociferated ‘* No quarter!” The contractors 
have whined and quailed. The Commis- 
sioners only exult, and rejoice in their 





impunity. Mr. Francis Kineston, the con- 
tractor who has just been dismissed from the 
St. Alban’s Union, has indited a letter, 
wherein he uses big words against his late 
masters. Being discharged from the Union, 
being rejected from their house and service, 
turned off, though not without a character, 
Mr. Kincston again breathes the air of 
liberty, andnow writes in a tone of manly 
independence. But, unhappily, a mere re- 
collection of the situation in which Mr. 
Kingston was placed by his contract with | 
the Commissioners, and of the fact that he | 
has been discharged from his situation, 
transforms the arguments of an independent | 
surgeon into the semblance of a pitiful com- | 
plaint from a discharged servant. We con-| 
fess that we have no bowels of compassion 
for the Self-supporting Dispensary humbugs, | 
the Unioncontractors, orthe Penny-Club sim- 
pletons. Wecannot declare that the whole of 
the parties belong to the same class, because | 
it happens, as has already been stated, that the | 
Commissioners have not yet dared to lessen 
the salaries of the parochial medical officers 
in this metropolis, and, stipends, varying 
from one hundred to four hundred pounds 
per annum, are still received by surgeons 
who attend the sick poor in the parishes of 
our vast city. In the country, a far different | 
experimenthas been tried, and, unfortunately, 
from a cause which reflects any thing but 
honour upon the profession, with a degree of 
success which is altogether satisfactory to 
the Commissioners, but most deplorable and 
fatal in its effects on the afflicted poor. The 
terms of the medical contracts which have 
been ratified, in the generality of instances, 
between the stipulating parties, have been 
conceived in a spirit which is so thoroughly 
degrading to the character of ~edical prac- 
titioners, and so utterly desti active to the 
security which the necessitous sufferers 
ought to enjoy relative to medical attead- 
ance, that the majority of the profession find 
it impossible to sympathise with those medi- 
cal officers who have become the victims of 
their cruel and reckless taskmasters. In 
the letter of Mr. Kixoston to the Times, there 
are indications of a desire to appeal to his 
professional brethren from the despotic deci- 
sion of the Poor-Law Commissioners. The. 
response to such an appeal, if it be made in 
due and solemn form, would scarcely amount 








MR. KINGSTON’S TREATMENT AT ST. ALBAN’S. 


to a cold and indifferent expressiowof regret 
for the wrongs, real or suppesed, which Mr. 
Kingston considers have been cast upon 
him. Equally unsuccessful will be the 
Poor-Law Commissioners ih the demands 
which they haye made upon the sympathy of 
the public, by dismissing Mr. Kineston from 
his office. In their attempt to make that 
gentleman a scape-goat for their iniquities, 
they must experience a signal failure. One 
hundred such dismissals would not induce 
the public to believe that the contracts under 
which the Commissioners had all but com- 
pelled medical practitioners to undertake the 
care of the sick poor in the Unions—had 
been framed with a due regard to the right- 
ful claims of the afflicted. Besides, it is at 
once seen that the dismissal of Mr. Kincston 
is resorted to as a diverticulum to withdraw 
the attention of the public from other por- 
tions of the complaint which was brought 
forward in the House of Commons, at the 
instigation of the overseers of Harpenden. 


| The case was this :— 


A poor woman, the widow of a labouring 
man, suffering under small-pox in its severest 
form, obtained, through the interference of a 
neighbour, an “ order” from the Relieving 
Officer of the Union, for the attendance of a 
surgeon. The * order”-was delivered at the 
house of the medical officer on the Wednes- 
day.+ The medical officer did not see the 
patient until the following Friday. Having 
observed the condition of the patient, he 
requested that a messenger should imme- 
diately be sent to his surgery for medicine, 
his housg being situated within a distance of 
four miles from the residence of the patient. 
The medicine was not sé@nt for by the patient. 
On thé Saturday morning, the woman ex- 
pired. The husband of the deceased applied 
to the Relieving Officer, on the evening of 
the same day, for a coffin for the body. The 
application was refused, on the ground that 
the husband, aged 64, was not a proper object 
for such assistance. The poor mua, in his 
distress, thea applied to the overseers, who 
kindly, and much to their credit, caused the 
man to be supplied with the coffin. At the 
next meeting of the Board of Guardiaas, the 
overseers applied for payment of the expenses. 
The demand was peremptorily refused by 
the Board, and the overseers were informed 
that they must pay the cost themselves, The 
name of the village of Harpenden having 
been mis-spelt in reporfing a brief discussion 
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OPERATION BY MR. LISTON. 


which had: taken place on the subject in 
the House of Commons, the overseers of | 
Harpenden addre.sed a letter to the Editor | Leama Bl bay oo OO 
of the Times, in August, referring to the The length of time dtring which he held 
inaccuracy, and restating the whole of the | the office; 

facts of the case. Mr. Kixestox,on hearing| The amount of the salary which he re- 
that the Commissioners had written to the | ceived, and was to receive, for his services 
Board of Guardians respecting the affair of} In a word,a verbatim copy of the con- 
the coffin, attended, eoluntarily, at Somerset tract ought to be entered in the medical 
House, to explain to the functionaries there, | journals. Most assuredly shall that docu- 
all the circumstances of the case which had | ment, or a copy of it, be produced before a 
fallen within his knoweldge. On being | Committee of the House of Commons. Then 


The extent of the district ; 
The number of parishes ; 
The amount of the population ; 


introduced to the sURGEON-HATING SECRE- 

rary, Mr. Caapwick, a familiar ¢éte-d-tete 

commenced, and continued for some time, 

between the Secretary and the medical 

officer, in the hearing of a “ short-hand re- 

porter.” Mr. Kineston, according to his | 
own published declaration, had no knowledge 
that a single word of the conversation was to 
be reported, still less that it was to be pub- | 
lished, or that his admissions were ty de | 
made the ground for his ignominious dis- | 
missal from office. Justly, therefore, does 
the medical officer protest against the mau- 

ner in which he was inveigled into giving 

evidence agaiust himself. He protests, 
also, against the “report” of the coaver- 

sation, alleging that its gross inaccuracies 

are distressingly injurious to his professional 

character. Believing that Mr. Kinaston’s 
allegation is true, and the “ report” is false, 

we have determined not to introduce a line 

of the slanderous document into our pages. 

This contemptuous rejection of a “ report,”’ 

which bears the character of having beeu 

obtained and published under the sanction of 

4 spy, is a concession which is due to the | 
feelings of the aggrieved party. Some 
degree of forbearance and caution does, 
indeed, become necessary, when we dis- 
cover that the profession is exposed to the 
insidious and bleod-thirsty attacks of indi- 
viduals whose character and practices bear 
a close resemblance to those of the O.ivers 
and the Castes of a period of no remoie 
date in the history of human delinquency 
and false-heartedness. 

On one point, Mr. Krxtstox, since his 
removal from office, has been peculiarly 
remiss. We allude to his not having com- 
municated to the profession, or the public, 
the conditions of the contract into which he | 
had entered with the Board of Guardians. 
Even now, he ought to feel himself called 
upon to state,— 


will the public Tearn upon whose head the 
greatest weight of censure should fall. Then 
will it be discovered whether Mr. Krvos- 
Ton, or the humave Commissioners who 
have dismissed him from his office, most de- 
serve to suffer from the inflictiorfof public 
indignation. 


In the report of the formidable operation 
which was recently executed by Mr. Liston 
in the University Hospital, for the removal 
of an enormous tumour of the mouth, and the 
bone to which it was attached, we have to 
record one of the most splendid triumphs 
which operative surgery has ever achieved. 
or was the profoundly scientific and mas- 
terly mode of accomplishing the operation 
the most prominent trait which the ability of 
the surgeon presented. The sagacity dis- 
played by the pathologist in forming a cor- 


| rect diagnosis belonged, possibly, to a higher 


class of merit than did even the tact and 
dexterity which were evinced by the oper- 
ator in the theatre. Eighteen months 


since, when the tumour was comparatively 
small, and the roots of its growth could be 
jaccurately traced, the sufferer was dis- 


charged, not only as incurable, but as an 
anrelievable object of affliction, by the sur- 
geons of Guy’s Hospital. The opinion of 
Sir Asrtey Cooper, the “ consulting-sur- 
geon”’ of that institution, was not once soli- 
cited on the case of the unfortunate patient, 
so utterly destitute of hope was the miser- 
able condition of the woman in the estima- 
tion of the surgeons of Guy's Hospital, 
Eighteen months since, she left that once. 
renowned institution, with a mind phrenzied 
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by agony and despair, whereas she is now 
about to be restored to her friends, relieved 
from a mass of diseased growth, which, 
whilst it rendered her an object of hideous 
and unsightly deformity, hourly threatened 
her with death, in two of his most terrific 
forms—starvation and suffocation. 


———>— 





Tue following is an extract from a Jet- 
ter which we have just received from a 
friend who lately saw Mr. Lewis, one of 
the medical attendants of Madame Matt- 
BRAN, at Manchester:—‘‘ In a conversation 
“ which I have just held with Mr. Lewis, 
“ that geytleman has communicated to me 
“every fact which transpired during his 
“short attendance on Madame M. br 
“ Berior, Mr. Lewis was not called in 





“ uotil after the arrival of Bettvomini. I | 
** shall send you an account of her conversa- 
“tion, and lam certain that Mr. Lewis is | 
“too high-minded and candid a man to| 
“ object to its publication for the information | 
“ of the public.” 


ino bowels! 


THE 
NEW REGISTRATION ACT. 


To the Editor of Tne Lancet. 

Sin :—I was much pleased to observe the 
able and spirited manner in which you 
noticed, in Tue Lancer of the 3rd inst. the 
commentary in the Morning Chronicle on 


| the letter of the Secretary of the Poor-Law 


Commissioners, in reference to the Registra- 
tion Act, as affecting the medical profession. 
As you remark, doubtless, the commentary 
and the letter were both written in the same 
office. It is to be regretted that your endea- 
vours to improve the Bill were unsuccessful. 
The Poor-Law Commissioners, it seems, 
have very generously offered to the worst- 
paid and hardest-worked officers of the 
Unions,—members of a profession they have 
sought every opportanity to insult, injure, 
and degrade,—the very lucrative and highly 
dignified office of subordinate registrar of 
births, deaths, and marriages, “ when those 
duties are not inconsistent with their en- 
gagements, and they may be disposed to per- 
form them!” Discreet, delicate, generous 
men, with large salaries, “ small brains, and 
' ” 

Such conduct of the commissioners, whose 
general treatment of the profession has de- 


| servedly excited, in the minds of all its re- 
_spectable members, feelings of unqualified 


| disgust, being characteristic: is not to be 





MACLEOD AND CUMMIN. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—In the last number of the Medical | 
Gazette, it is impudently stated by the | 
Editor that he had received a ticket of in-| 
vitation from the stewards to the dinuer of 
general practitioners which had just been 
held in Southwark. I have the pleasure 
and satisfaction to declare that the state- 
ment is a falsehood. A ticket was sent to 
Messrs. Longman’s for a reporter of the 
Gazette ; but the stewards did not disgrace 
themselves by sending invitations to either 
Dr. Macleod or Dr. Cummin. It is true 
that general practitioners owe those libei- 
lers of general practitioners a debt; but the 
culprits both know and feel, to their mis- 
fortune, that it is not a debt of gratitude. I | 
am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

ONE OF THE STEWARDs. 

Southwark, Oct. 31st, 1836, 











“<THE FILTHY sop.” 


“ O miseri, que tanta vod cives? 
Ceditis avectos hostes ’ aut ulla putab) 
Dona carere dolis Danaim ?——-—-— 
—— equo ne credite, Teucri, 
Quicquid id est, timeo Danaos, et dona — a 
IRG. 





| ordinary 
| many instances, refused the very respectable 


/and are charmed with the “ credit” 


wondered at; but I am surprised that your 
correspondent,T. G. should think it “extra- 
«that medical men have, in so 


oftice of subordinate registrar, encumbered, 


| as it is, with duties, and productive, as it is, 


of emoluments, so well suited to the taste, 
time, attainments, and expectations, of the 
parish clerk. I confidently believe thathe will 
hear of many more instances of men who, 
considering what is due to their profession 
and to the cool impudence of the Somerset- 
House triumvirate and their hireling scribe, 
will have rejected this contemptible offer. 
If the medical profession is to be benefited, 
we may be sure it will not be at the hands 
of the Poor-Law Commissioners, but by the 
united exertions of its ownanembers ; nor is 
it necessary for the advancement of the sta- 
tistics of medicine that medical men should 
| accept the proffered*honour. 

It is very evident that this “ filthy sop” 
will be taken wp only by those who cherish 
of an 
appointment by #Board of G uardians,—Mr. 
Chadwick’s Neophytes, the “‘ wider-field "* 
officers of the Poor Law Commissioners. A 
correct registration of the number and causes 
of deaths may be effected, and all the desired 
advantages derivable therefrom may be ob- 
tained, by the medical profession without a 





* Vide First Aunual Report of Poor-Law Com - 
missioners. 
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voluntary and spiritless submission, on its 
parts to more injustice and new indignities. 

t the commissioners and the guardians 
appoint their relieving officers, persons qua- 
lified, in their estimation, to judge of the 
degree of illness of paupers, and of the ne- 


cessity of medical aid; or any other persons | 


NORTH LONDON HOSPITAL, 
Remoral of an enormous Fibrinous Tumour of 
the Mouth, together with the left Superior 
Maxilla, and part of the right, from which 
Bones it grew. 
Mary Aww Grirritus, aged 20, was ad- 


whose engagements are not incompatible | itted Sept. 27, under the care of Mr, 
with the duty; and let them procure from the | Ltstox. Eight years since she perceived a 
friends of the deceased, in writing, under | small hard tumour projecting from the gum 
the hand of the medical attendant, a state- | °f the superior maxillary bone, above the 
ment of the known or supposed cause of | Second incisor tooth, It was not painful, 
death ; any respectable scribe may transfer | "°T did it inconvenience her. The tumour 
this to his register. To this it must come, | creased inssize, slowly, for two months, 


if accuracy be intended, appoint whom they 
may. Adistrict registrar, even if a medical 
man, could not, unless omniscient, ascertain, 
with the requisite precision, the known or 
ssupeers cause of death, without a direct or 
indirect appeal to such medical authority. 

T. G.’s wonder, I really think, should 


ceage, or abate, on further consideration, for | 


| tooth below it, 


when a medical man extracted the incisor 
hich was sound. Soon 
after this the next tooth loosened and fel] 
out, without being in the least decayed. 
The tumour increased in size, notwithstand- 
ng the extraction of the tooth, end three 


_ years and a half since it had attained the 


size of a hen’s egg. It was not accompanied 


he needs not to be assured that the medical | With pain. At this time she was admitted 
profession is fully aware of the ceaseless | into the Hereford Infirmary. In the interval, 
) per- endeavours of the Poor Law Commissioners | however, a surgeon had attempted to pass a 
shoes to degrade the general practitioners into a ‘ancet into the tumour, but did not succeed, 
: ond race of petty pedlars and parish clerks, and | 0" account of its hardness. While in the 
’ they consequently are able to appreciate their , ‘Mfirmary the tumour was partially removed, 
rhose present politeness, The profession can, and With a portion of the alveolar processes, by 
is de- assuredly will, afford their efticient aid in ™eans of a saw and forceps. After removal 
ee Fe- promoting the objects of the Registration it was found to present a fibrous appearance, 
lifted Act, so far as they are, and ought to be, amd was very slightly ulcerated on the 
to be concerned ; but they are not to be expected | surface next to the lips. She continued in 
your to seek degradation, or voluntarily suffer | the infirmary for eight months, and was 
mtra- injustice upon even so specious a pretext. | discharged with the wound very nearly 
~ pel I am, Sir, your constant reader, i healed, but directly afterwards the tumour 
table Je | began to grow again, more rapidly, and 
e me : USTITIA. | with pain. Two years since it was of about 
~ is. Camberwell, Oct. 19. |half of its present size, with the surface 
taste, 
f the 
e will 
who, 
ssion 
prset- 
rribe, 
offer. 
fited, 
sands 
yy the 
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e sta- 
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REMOVAL OF A TUMOUR OF 


ulcerated to some extent, from which there 
was much hemorrhage for twelve days. 
At this time she was admitied into Guy's 
Hospital, and remained there fifteen weeks, 
no attempt being made to remove the 
diseased part. While in the hospital, and 
for some months afterwards, it increased 
fast in size. Daring the last twelve months 
it has not grown so much, bat it has always 
bled from the ulcerated surface for a few 
days during the menstrual period. She 
began to mensiruate at the age of 16, and 
has ever since been very regular. She cannot 
account for its growth. She bad no carious 
teeth, had received no blow, and~+ was 
healthy as a girl. Her parents, however, 
are delicate. a 
At present a large tumour occupies a 
great part of the cavity of the mouth, and 
jects forwards from beneath the upper 

p, which is completely hidden by it. The 
above sketch accurately represents its ex- 
ternal encroachments. The nose is carried 
upwards and to the right side by it, so that 
the nostrils are closed. One part of the 
tumour presents an ulcerated surface, co- 
vered by a thick secretion, here and there, 
while the gther parts look red. The u!- 
cerated surface measures, from side to side, 
in a line parallel to a line drawn from 
angle to angle of the mouth, 64 inches, 
measured over the tumour. From the angle 
of the eye, to which the tumour extends, to 
a line intersecting the above, 4} inches. 
The left side of the face is’ much distended 
by the part of the tumour within the mouth, 
measuring, from the angle of the mouth to 
a line let fall perpendicularly from the ear, 
Sinches. The right side of the face is less 
distended. Near each angle of the mouth 
the margin of the upper lip is stretched 
over the tumour, and on drawing the 
tumour down its continuity is rendered 
distinct. Within the mouth it extends on 
the right side, beyond the teeth, which are 
only seen when the tumour is drawn down 
bya spatula. On the left side its extent is 
much greater, distending considerably the 
integuments of the face. A groove, corre- 
sponding with the line of teéth, is observed, 
at the back part of which the two_ last 
molar teeth are visible. 
be seen when the tumour is drawn down. 
In the median line it extends from the part 
projecting from the mouth backwards, be- 
yond the soft palate. None of the front 
teeth can be secn. The colour of the 
tumour within the mouth is a dusky red, 
covered by abundant mucous secretion. 
The part correspdénding with the palate is 
rather redder than the other parts. A spa- 
tala can be passed between the tumour and 
hard palate, on the right side. This cannot 
be done on the left. The integument of 
the face on each side is free from the 
tumour. Mr. Liston is of opinion, that as 
the tumour js of long growth, and there is 





The others cannot | 





no hemorrhage except at the menstrual 
period, and from its general firmness ad- 
mitting of permament indentation from the 
lower teeth, it is not malignant, and he 
anticipates a favourable result from its re- 
moval. Her general health is now being 
attended to; her appetite is good, and she 
can eat animal food, twice, and sometimes 
thrice, in the day; yet, in consequence of 
the neglected state of the bowels, she com- 
plains of headach and sickness. Aperients 
are given pro re nata. To walk out daily. 

Oct. 10. Does not complain of any indis- 
position, and appears better. 

14. She expects the menstrual discharge. 
Mr. Liston therefore delays the operation. 

16. Menses have not appeared; some 
disposition to hemorrhage from the tumour. 
Excitement in the system. A dose of the 
aloes and myrrh pill, with two drops of 
savine oil, at bed-time. 

17. Bowels freely open. Menzes still 
retained. Excitement less.—Afternoon. He- 
morrhage, to half-a-pint, from the right 
side of the tumour, within the mouth, ina 
steady stream. 

20. General appearance good, and as the 
menses have notappeared Mr. Liston thinks 
they now will not flow, and he intends to 
operate to-mofrow. 

21. Before the patient was brought into 
the theatre to-day, Mr. Liston made a few 
observations to the assembled multitude of 
practitioners and pupils, some hundreds in 
number. He stated that the tumour was 
most formidable in appearance, but that, 
having made the pathological character of 
such growths his study, he was perfectly 
convinced that its attachments were not so 
extensive as had been imagined, and that it 
was certainly not malignagt. The extent of 
the swelling was very great; it had exten- 
sively displaced parts, and concealed en- 
tirely the hard palate and velum, its pro- 
gress being prevented in that direction only 
by the bodies of the cervical vertebre. 
Those parts, and the greater part of the right 
maxilla, however, were merely overlaid } he 
was certain that there was no adhesion to 
those parts, nor contamination of them. He 
undertook the operation entirely on his own 


hresponsibility, and anticipated confidently a 


favourable result. The patient was brought 
into the theatre, and seated in a chair, with 
her head supported on the breast of an assist- 
ant, Mr. Morais, who encouraged the pa- 
tient to try one other chance for a cure. Mr. 
Liston commenced the operation by extract- 
ing the first sup. molar tooth of the right side. 
Then, with a stout bistoury, he made an in- 
cision from a little external to the outer 
angle of the left eye, in a line over the zygo- 
matic arch, to nearly its whole extent. The 
second incision extended from the articu- 
lation of the frontal bone, with the ascend- 
ing process of the malar bone, downwards, 
in a curved direction, and, guided by two 
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fingers, passed betwixt the cheek and the | 
tumour (the convexity of the curve being 
backwards) to the right commissure of the 
mouth, The first incision {ll upon this in- | 
cision, near its commencement, and at aright 
angle with it. next incision extended 
from the left ala of the nose, in a vertical 
direction, through the superior lip, detach- | 
ing the from its attachments, A simi- | 
lar incisfon was then made on the opposite 
side, The flaps so formed were dissected 
up, and fixed by an assistant, so that a large 
surface of the tumour was exposed. The 





d protracted operation had been perform- 
ed. The patient had lost then a great quan- 
tity of blood ; but, notwithstanding that, the 
tumour had been cut into and explored at 
other times; in fact, tampered with in all 
ways. Nosoft, bleeding, spongoid, or malig- 
nant fungus had everappeared. This circum- 
stance, and the firm consistence and form of 
the growth, together with its long duration, 
had inspired him with a firm belief that it 
was of a simple nature, and might, with faci- 
lity, be got rid of. The tumour was, in fact, 
precisely of the same nature as that which 


zygomatic arch and the malar bone, near its he had removed in this theatre some months 
articulation with the sphenoid and frontal, since. It differed only in the extent and 
were, in succession, divided with Mr. Lis- | size, and also in being somewhat differently 
Ton’s cutting forceps. (The patient now | situated. In conclusion, he expressed his 
complained of faintness, and*some wine was | opinion, that if the patient got over the shock 
given to her.) The nasal process of the su- of the operation, andthat was not great, see- 
perior maxillary bone was next divided ; | ing that the nervoussystem had not suffered 
them the forceps were introduced so as to| by protracted pain, and that there was no 
divide the alveolar border of the right supe- | loss of blood to speak of, she would speedily 
rior maxillary bone, at the point from which | recover, and with scarcely any defo?mity. 
the tooth had been extracted, together with| Eight, p.m. Seven hours after the opera- 
the corresponding portion of the hard palate. | tion, the oozing of the blood had completely 
After the bones had been thus divided, | ceased. The edges of the wound were neatly 
Mr. Liston observed, that now all the diffi- | brought together in the whole extent, and 
culties were overcome, and that he had | retained by several twisted and interrupted 
merely to turn the mass out of the cavity in| sutures, After the operation, some wine 


which it was embedded. The patient hav-| had been given, in consequence of slight col- 
ing been refreshed by alittle wine, having | lapse, from which she soon recovered, At 
cleared her throat from blood, and having | present, the temperature of the body is good ; 
collected herself, the tamour was depressed | tongue moist ; pulse 110, To have one grain 


gently, by the fingers resting on the lower 


margin of the orbit. The adhesions of the 
masseter, and the reflection of the membrane 
of thegnouth on the upper lip were divided, 
and the diseased mass was lifted away. 

The cavity of the mouth was then exa- 
mined, and the soft palate’ found entire. 
Dossils of lint, moistened with water, were 
placed in the cavity. The flaps were re- 


tained in situ by a few points of twisted su- | 


ture, great care being taken to adjust the 
rgin of the lip neatly. Lint moistened 
ith cold water was then applied over the 
face, and the patient conveyed to bed. Dar- 
ing the operation, three small vessels bled 
smartly, but wese soon checked by the finger 
of an assistant. No vessel required liga- 
ture. The operation occupied about seven 
minutesand athird. The water-dressing to 
be changed every quarter of an hour when 
blood continues to ouze. 

Mr. Liston then remarked, that lie had 
not entirely closed the wound. It might be 
necessary to remove those sutures which he 
had applied, should any hamorrhage occur, 
and the chance of immediate union would 
be much greater were the edges united 
afier it had be¢ome glazed. Respecting 


the operat ion, it would be observed that | 


_ of muriate of morphia. 
| 22. Slept soundly from 11 o’clock last 
|nightto 7 this morning, Less excitement 
of the system; pulse 100, and fuller; wound 
| appears to be united at every point of the 
j incision. No thirst; bowels not open ; com- 
plains of no pain ; the face is rather swollen, 
jand the left eyelids are closed. To have 
| beef-tea. 

Twelve, a.m. Rather more excitement; 
skin hotter; pulse 110, Ordered to take 
some antimonial solution. . 

Eight, p.m. Complains of sickness. To 


| discontinue the antimony; to have a grain 


of muriate of morphia. 
23. Slept well; complains of no pain; 
| swelling of the face rather less. Mr, Liston 
removed several of the twisted, and one in- 
| terrupted suture, Pulse 110; bowels have 
been opened by a colocynth pill, 
| 24, Slept well during the fiight. The re- 
maining sutures were removed, after some 
narrow slips of isinglass plaster had been 
applied between each suture. Union is per- 
fect throughout the line of incision. Pulse 
100 ; bowels open. Takes beef-tea fre- 
quently, with a very good apetite. Can now 


| open the eye. 


26. Is going on well; was out of bed 


no ditliculty had occurred to delay its com- 


| last night to take her tea; the swelling is 
rss ya The diseased parts, as all must 


| decreasing rapidly, and the face assuming a 

ave perceived, had come away perfectly natural appearance. The lint was removed 
entire, neither broken on the surface nor cut this morning, and afresh piece applied. She 
into. Ona former occasion,.a very severe does not complain of any pain, and sits up, 
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Nov. 2. She has been gradually ot teat 
to this date; she walks about, and has al 
good appetite, and her face is assuming 
quite a natural appearance. 





THIRD GRAND 
AMATEUR MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 
CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. 


Tue nobility and gentry, the physicians, 
surgeons, and top-apothecaries, and the pub- 


By Dr. 8 


Crow,” 





EMEN!, 
10. Glee ee to follow) :— 


urn out! Turn out!” 


By the Select Committee. 


11. Catch :—@Fly not yet!” By the 


patien and nurses, accompanied on the 
German flute by Herr Schwemmer. 


12. Duet :— 
“ Though we leave you now in 
Smiles may light us back to- alice 
pD and Mr. P——w. 
13. Cavatino, with full orchestra ;— 
by Dr. G—6 ; with Chorus :— 
“Turn abont, and wheel him out, 
And jump, Jim Crow !” 





By the whole of the patients ; with conclud- 


lic in general, are most respectfully informed | jng verse from “ « The Rogues’ March.” 


that the director of theabove hospital having 
found it impossible te-keep in harmony so 
many as 500 performers at once, the number 
embraced in each of the two former festi- 
vals, the committee appointed to conduct 


the present undertaking will confine the exe- | ( 
music-shop in Essex-street, Strand.) 


cution of the voeal and instrumental music 
to the medical and surgical officers of the 
hospital, the select committee, the patients 
and sisters, and the band of the Royal Col- 
lege of Musicians in Lincolo’s-inn-fields, 
who, without solicitation, have, in the most 
handsome manner, obtruded their services 
in the second act. 


PROGRAMME. 

1. Opening glee for four voices — “ Lightly 
me, ”*—_By Drs. Sa**eu* nx, G*ip* nc, and 
Cr*ws*, and Mr. H*wsu*r. 

2. Recitative,—“ Who steals my purse 
steals trash! "Twas mine ; "tis his!” Air,— 
“T’H tell you all about it !"—Mr. H*wsn*r. 

3. Old seng, suitably harmonised for three 
voices,—* A master we have, and we are 
is men.’ By Dr. Su**au*y, Dr. Cu*wn*, 
‘and Mr. H*wsn*e. 

4. Duetto,—“ We are two roving min- 
strels, yet merrily we'll sing.” By Dr. S*c- 
w*wp and Mr. P*trter’w. 

5. Duet,—“ When thy bosom heard their 





sighs.” By Dr. G*ip*xe and Mr. H*w- 
SH*P, 

6. Glee,—“ Take heed, whisper low.” 
By Drs. 8 ae, G——-—a, and C——-k. 


7. Song,—* W ith ladies fair, en militaire.” 
By Dr. C——t, with accompaniment on the 
big drum, by Mr. R*s*ers*y, H.S, 

8. Corya, cantata, —“ You know I'm 
a priest, and our conscience I’}l shrive.” 
= the Rey. irman of S. Committee. 

air, with new words :— 
“ March! March! S*em*xp and P*rr*- 
Gr*w, 
Why the de’il march ye not off at my 
order?” 





By Dr. @—«, 


rito il cor mio. 


about that house.” 
Royal College of Musicians. 


matter be?” 





“Fra nembi crudeli sma- 
(It Briganti.) Mr. P——w. 


Act the Second. . 


1. Grand sinfonia,—“ The mighty Press.” 
From copyright edition, published at the 


14. Pre ghiera,— 


2. Ait (sotto voce),—“ There's nae luck 
By the President of the 


3. Old song,—* Oh, dear, what can the 
By Mr. H- P. 
3. Ballad,—* How happy were my days 
"al now.” By Dr, S——— 
Melody,—** Oh, the ine are gone.” 
By the Director. 
6. Hospital € nette,—* Love's young 
dream.” By Dr. C——z. 
7. Recitative (Cenerentola), —“ All the 
wards are quite silent, this place a desert 





seems,” By the Secretary. 
8. “ King Death.”’ By late Patients. 
( Neukomm. ) . 


9. Comic Song,—“ It must be true, be- 


cause its in the papers.” Sung in t 
character of a penny-a-liner. By a Hof. 
Gov. pro tem. 

By Mr. P—w 


10. Duet,—* All’s well.” 
and Dr. 8 . 

11. O. P. Song,—* How happy could I 
be with either.” By Dr. C——e. 

12. Duet,—Violins. By two Amateurs. 

13. Grand Finale from Fra Diavalo! 
Played behind the curtain. By the Royal 
Coll. of Mus., and unrecognized medical 
officers. 





Terms of Apmission-Tickets. 


For one Act, . . £10 10 © 
For both Acts (or perpetual ), 2100 


Doors opened at Ons o’CLock ! Perform. 
ance will begin as soon as the Musical Offi- 
cers arrive. No Free List (orders for Herald 
excepted.) No money returned, Vivant 
Rex, et Regina, et Victoriz. ‘ 
















































